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PREFACE 


GENERAL LaNGuaGE is the result of an attempt to meet 
an actual need in the junior high schools of West Hartford, 
Connecticut, for a try-out course in languages. As there 
was no such course available, the authors undertook the 
task of developing one. In its present form this book is 
the third revision. The first two editions were mimeo- 
graphed for our pupils’ use. The interest in the subject 
and the many inquiries received have prompted the publi- 
cation in book form. 


PURPOSES OF THE Book 

1. To offer all pupils the story of the development of 
language in general, and in particular an understand- 
ing of the historical place of their own language — 
English ; 

2. To furnish all pupils some knowledge of the history 
and etymology of our English words and the relation 
between them and the words of other languages ; 

3. To present a foretaste of the study of foreign lan- 
guage, and by so doing to give the pupils what has 
been termed a language sense ; 

4. To give the individual pupil, his teachers, and his 
parents some basis for judging whether he should 
continue the study of a specific language further ; 

5. To reduce through educational guidance the mortal- 
ity which usually accompanies the first year’s study 


of any foreign language ; 
iil 
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6. To give the pupils who later elect a foreign language 
a background for the study of that subject. This 
includes a knowledge of the home life and national 
customs, as well as the geographical background. 


This course has been so developed that it requires no 
special adjustment to fit the situation in any school with 
reference to the time available or to the languages studied. 
It is intended for either one or two semesters. In every 
case the Introduction and Latin should be studied first, and 
both should always precede a modern language or Word 
Study. For a half-year course the Introduction should 
occupy at least two weeks. This should be followed by 
Latin for six to eight weeks. For the next five weeks, 
French, or Spanish, or German might be studied, as best 
suits the high school curriculum. For a full-year course 
any of the languages may be studied for a longer time than 
is suggested above. For example, the Introduction, Latin, 
French, German, and Word Study might be included in a 
year’s work to suit the high school curriculum and to use 
to the best advantage the time available. 

The specific language lessons are so developed that it is not 
necessary to complete the Latin before beginning one of the 
modern languages. The last two or three lessons may be 
omitted when the time is limited. The division into lessons 
does not mean a division into daily assignments. The lessons 
simply indicate convenient units for study. It is intended 
and recommended that the greater proportion, if not all, 
of the preparation be done in the classroom. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. The following books should be available for the teacher’s 


use : ; 
Outline of History . : H. G. Wells 
The Passing of the Great Tne , Madison Grant 
A History of the Art of Writing . William A. Mason 
Private Life of the Romans é ~ +H. W. Johnston 
The Story of Mankind . ; . H.W. Van Loon 
The Cave Twins : ; Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Words and Their WEVE O in English 
Speech . ; ; ‘ Greenough and Kittredge 


2. In connection with the Introduction and so far as condi- 
tions make it possible : 

a. Hither read The Cave Twins to the class or have some 
pupil read it and report to the class ; 

b. Encourage the pupils to bring to class Indian arrow- 
heads and other relics ; 

c. Have the class send one of its members to a museum 
to study the exhibits of relics and report to the class ; 

d. Have the class develop and use a picture alphabet ; 

e. Have the class fill in on separate outline maps the 
distribution of the world’s population according to 
race and according to language ; 

f. Ask the pupils to bring to the class foreign postage 
stamps, foreign post cards, foreign newspapers, 
Chinese laundry slips, and other examples of foreign 
writing ; 

ay 
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d. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Have some pupil make a special report on the Chinese 
language, which illustrates the development of ideo- 


graph writing ; 


. Read or have read Kipling’s ‘‘How The Alphabet 


Was Made” from Just So Stories. 

After completing Chapter VI have the pupils make 
an outline showing the various peoples who settled 
in Britain, the languages they spoke, and how each 
contributed to the English language. 


connection with the foreign languages : 


. Have pupils fill in outline maps of the countries ; 


Secure typical pictures of the various countries from 
The National Geographic Society ; 

Use Keystone slides to show actual views of the vari- 
ous countries ; 

Have the pupils bring in foreign dolis to show the 
customs of dress in the different. countries. 

Have the pupils read The Last Days of Pompeii or 
Ben Hur. 


Other uses and aids will suggest themselves to the teacher. 
The book itself is in a sense merely a suggestion and a stim- 
ulus, worked out in sufficient detail to afford a basis for 
solid study, but leaving a large measure of initiative to the 
teacher and indeed to the pupils. How active and pur- 
posive this initiative becomes is one of the happy surprises 
in store for teachers and pupils who have not yet tried such 
a course. 
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BEGINNINGS OF LANGUAGE 


Have you ever thought about the making of history, 
that is, how the people who write history books know what 
happened years ago? We know that we are alive, and we 
know what we do and how we live, because we can see and 
hear what goes on about us. We know what our grand- 
fathers did, and what their grandfathers did, and so on 
back for a few hundreds and even thousands of years, be- 
cause they wrote histories, and stories, and poems about 
their doings and their way of life. We even know what 
they looked like from the pictures they painted of them- 
selves. 

But there was a time, many thousands of years ago, when 
men did not know how to write at all, nor even to draw pic- 
tures. We can learn about these men only by digging in 
the ground, finding the things which they used in their 
everyday life, and sometimes also a few human bones. 
These things have to be pieced together by learned men 
called archeologists, and from them we learn what little 
we know about our earliest ancestors. 

The first men of whom we can find any traces lived some- 
where in Asia. They lived very much as animals do, and 
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had a hard time to protect themselves from the great beasts 
of their day, far more huge than any elephant or rhinoceros 
you may have seen at the circus. These men had no 
weapons, although they may have picked up a stick in the 
forest now and then to use as a club. They had no tools, 
but used pieces of broken flint just as they found them on 
the ground. Men lived in this way for many thousands 
of years, wearing no clothes, depending upon nature for 
food, and using only chance flints for tools. We call the 
earliest period of man’s life on the earth the Kolithic or 
Earliest Stone Age. 

Gradually men improved their way of doing things. The 
improvement was at first very slow. It took thousands 
of years for them to discover the advantage of living in the 
entrances to caves rather than in the open forest. Even 
then, about 150,000 B.c., they knew nothing of fire or how 
to make it, and so they could not go to the dark interiors 
of their caves. At first they did not think of these shelters 
as houses, but only as places where one or two nights might 
be spent more comfortably than in the open. 

After hundreds of years spent in this way, men began to 
be tired of wandering miles for food, never staying at one 
spot. So they began to camp for longer periods in one place, 
and with the spare time thus gained, their minds became 
more active. By chipping the flints which they picked up, 
they made more useful weapons and tools. Somehow they 
learned to make fire, and keep it. It was a disaster if the 
fire went out, because of the great trouble it took to start 
a new one. With the warmth and light of fire they could 
go much deeper into the caves, and they could live in 
greater comfort and safety. They used to leave a fire at 
the entrance to frighten away the wild animals at night. 
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About 10,000 8.c., men first began to draw pictures. They 
made crude drawings of various animals and of each other. 
Since the first artists had, of course, no teachers, their draw- 
ings — made with a sharp stone upon the walls of their 
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caves — looked much like the cows and dogs which you drew 
in the kindergarten. These drawings may be called the 
earliest form of story made by man about himself — the 
first writing. 

The men who made the cave drawings had learned to eat 
meat. They caught small animals, perhaps with snares or 
traps, and larger ones they killed with clubs or chipped 
stone weapons. From the stone implements and drawings 
which have come down to us we get our small knowledge of 
this Paleolithic or Old Stone Age. 

As the ages went on, settlements became more and more 
permanent. Men no longer depended upon caves to furnish 
shelter, but built tents and huts of various materials. For 
instance, in that part of Europe which we now call Switzer- 
land, they drove logs into the beds of lakes and built houses 
of mud or turf upon these foundations. In these villages, 
since they were out over the water, they were well protected 
from attack by animals or by hostile tribes. These people 
had learned to tame certain useful animals, which they kept 
with them in their island houses, people and animals all 
living together. 

It was at about this time that men first discovered the 
possibility of planting seeds in convenient patches of ground 
instead of searching for fruits and vegetables wherever they 
might happen to grow wild. They also discovered the de- 
sirability of removing other plants (weeds as we call them) 
from around the young shoots which were to produce food. 
And thus farming had its beginning. They learned to 
gather produce at harvest time, and to store it for use during 
the winter — food for man and food for cattle. Finally 
they learned that grains, if properly ground, made an excel- 
lent substitute for meat when game was scarce. 
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These people can be distinguished from their ancestors of 
the Old Stone Age because, instead of making their hatchets 
and spearheads, their arrow points and daggers with rough 
chipped edges, they carefully polished them. Their period 
is called the Neolithic or New Stone Age. 
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It was during the New Stone Age that the people whom we 
know as American Indians first came to North America. 
They came from what is now Siberia, across land which was 
at that time still above the waters of Bering Strait, into 
Alaska; and from there they spread toward the south and 
east. The same kind of polished stone weapons and tools 
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and the same sort of drawings are found in North America 
as we find in Northern and Southern Europe. 

During the New Stone Age, also, the first organized gov- 
ernment — the first city — was being developed in Asia, near 
the source of the Euphrates River. The name of the city 
was Sumer, and the Sumerian government was probably 
the earliest system invented by men for living together as a 
body under onelaw. Such a system may have existed earlier 
than this in China, but the facts are as yet uncertain. It 
seems strange to think that, during all the thousands of 
years of which we have been speaking — a period more than 
two hundred times as long as the whole Christian era from 
the birth of Christ to the present day — men had developed 
no regular system of language. By this statement we donot 
mean that men were dumb, and said nothing to one another. 
But their conversation was probably made up of grunts, 
squeals, and other odd sounds, combined with changing ex- 
pressions of the face and movements of the body. The first 
sounds made with the voice were doubtless cries of fear, 
joy, or hunger. Later it is thought that sounds were made 
in ‘‘imitation of various objects or animals, and that these 
sounds developed into standard ‘words’ or ways for indicat- 
ing objects.’’ For instance, in the earliest days a low growl 
may have meant ‘‘bear.’”’ But if the speaker wished to say 
“Bear is coming,” then he may have had to make gestures 
with his arms in addition to the growl. Of course, after 
men once got the idea of making symbolic noises to mean 
various things the number of standardized sounds must 
have increased very fast. 

Fear probably played an important part in the develop- 
ment of language. It is natural for us to be afraid of that 
which we cannot understand. Since these earliest people 
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understood very few of the great forces of Nature which 
they felt and saw around them — seedtime and harvest, 
snow and hail, windstorm and lightning, sun, moon, stars 
and comets, eclipses, and even the great beasts which 
stalked through the forests night and day, sometimes de- 
stroying men and sometimes passing by — they had many 
things of which to be afraid. Consequently they devel- 
oped ceremonies in which they talked to the forces they 
feared. Those who could talk best became the priests, and 
the ceremonies became their religion. In these ceremonies, 
through repetition, language developed more rapidly than 
in everyday life. 

And so it came about naturally that when language did 
finally come to be written, it was the priests who invented 
the writing and who kept the secret of it for many hundreds 
of years. Even today, among savage tribes, writing is 
looked upon as a magic art, having close connection with the 
Devil. 

We have brought man down to a time when he knew 
how to polish his stone tools. The next step in advance 
was the discovery of metal with its uses. Copper was the 
first metal to be used. This could be easily pounded into 
shape, but it was too soft for use either as tools or weapons. 
It was soon found that if nine parts of copper and one part 
of tin were melted together, the resulting metal could be 
worked into much harder and tougher implements. This 
metal is called bronze. From its name, the age of its princi- 
pal use is called sometimes the Bronze Age. 

The discovery of bronze also had a decided effect upon 
language. Since copper and tin were not always found 
in the same places, men had to make journeys to get one or 
the other; and so they came in contact with other tribes. 
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They began to trade (you may call this the beginning of 
modern business, if you like) and in doing so, they exchanged 
not only actual articles of use, but also words and ideas. 
Thus language began to grow much more rapidly than it 
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ever did while men spent their lives only in one tribe or 
village. 

Under pressure of newly found needs, boats were built and 
men ventured their lives upon the sea, visited islands and 
other shores in search of metals, salt, and a variety of things 
not to be found at home. The discovery of iron marks 
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another great advance. This whole period, lasting from 
about 3000 to 1000 B.c., is called the Age of Metals. By the 
end of this period, the practice of organizing tribes defi- 
nitely into cities had become quite general; language had 
become highly developed; and the story of the nations had 
begun. 


II 
DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING 


We mentioned a short time ago the earliest picture writing. 
Since those days, writing has been developing very gradually, 
not only in form but in method, until we now have the lino- 
type and great rotary presses of the modern newspaper. 
Even your fathers and mothers have seen the invention of 
an entirely new kind of writing which is read with the ears 
instead of the eyes — the phonograph record. 

The story of how writing has come to be what it is should 
be fascinating to any one who has ever held a pencil or read 
a book. 

As we have said, the earliest men scratched pictures on 
the walls of their caves or on bits of shell and bone. These 
earliest pictures of animals and men cannot really be called 
writing, because they tell no story. They merely record 
the existence, for instance, of a bison, without saying that 
it was hunted or killed. Later on, however, pictures were 
put together in a line. On a reindeer horn found in a cave 
in France there are pictures of a man with a spear crawling 
through tall grass to kill a bison. 

In America numerous picture writings have been found. 
On Inscription Rock on Lake Superior there are paintings 
which tell a very clear story. The pictures represent five 
canoes, with sixteen braves in the first, ten in the second, 


nine in the third, and eight in each of the other two. 
13 
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These say, as plainly as any written words could, that 51 
men made a journey in five canoes. Above the first canoe 
is drawn a kingfisher, to show that Kishkemunazee, Chief 
Kingfisher, led the expedition. Similarly, three suns indi- 
cate that the voyage lasted three days, and a land tortoise 
assures us that the Indians came safely to land on the farther 
side of the lake. 

Of course, writing such as this can express only the sim- 
plest facts. But even today we find use for picture writing 
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when a simple idea must be conveyed in a flash. On our 
highways, there are arrows and symbols of various sorts to 
give warning of cross roads, curves, steep hills, and the like. 

Picture writing gradually developed until the pictures 
came to look very little like the objects represented. These | 
simplified or shorthand pictures not only kept their original 
meanings, but also took on additional meanings connected 
in some way with the original. 

Imagine, for a moment, that we have to write our own 
language without using the alphabet. To write ‘‘box,” 
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writing. 
As the art of writing progressed, the picture of the box 


might be reduced to i ; the cash box to [o] ; and the 
verb, “‘to box,’ to . The characters of the second 


set are no longer picture writing, but idea writing or ideo- 
graphs. It is probable that the alphabet which we use is 
a development of certain ideographs of the Egyptians. 

The growth of meaning in pictures may be illustrated 
with a glance at certain Egyptian hieroglyphics. The sign 


was originally a picture of a curl. Gradually it came 


to mean “‘hair’”’; then “‘black,”’ and colors in general; and 
finally it was also used as a verb, ‘‘to turn.” Again <o_ 


or <J>~ or, in conventionalized form, (-) is a human 
eye. a is an eye weeping, and so means ‘‘tears”’ and 


“grief.” 

As the symbols became more conventional, they were 
less easy to recognize as pictures, and after some time the 
symbols came to represent sounds only, and lost their former 
meanings. Thus we got our alphabet, in which a symbol 
or letter represents, not a word or idea, but merely asound. 
These sounds in combination make up our words. 

Such a system of writing by sound symbols is called 
phonetic, from a Greek word which means “sound” (com- 
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pare the words phonograph, telephone, dictaphone, etc.). 
In a perfect phonetic alphabet, every spoken sound would 
have its own symbol in writing. You can see how far from 
perfect our English system is when you realize that the letter 
e alone has eleven or twelve different sounds, a has eight, 
and so on down to the consonants f, k, 1, m, and v, which 
have only one sound each. 

We have by no means mentioned all the systems of writing 
in the world. The ancient Babylonians and Assyrians, for 
example, had a system called cuneiform, or wedge-shaped 
writing. But we have seen enough to know that there have 
been three kinds of writing: first, direct pictures of the ob- 
jects represented ; second, marks or symbols each represent- 
ing an idea; and'third, marks or symbols each representing 
a sound. 

All three kinds are still in use. The first we find princi- 
pally on automobile guide posts. The second is used to 
write the Chinese language. The third is used for nearly 
all the other languages in the world. 


III 
RACES AND LANGUAGES 


So far we have spoken of the development of man and 
writing. We have observed how great an improvement 
phonetic or alphabetic writing was over the older forms. 
But this is only a small part of the whole story. | 

You know that there are alphabets in use today which 
most of us cannot read, because the letters are so different 
from our own. And you know, also, that there are many 
languages which use the same letters we use. These lan- 
guages look and sound strange to us, and we call them for- 
eign languages — but we must remember that English looks 
just as strange to the people of other countries. The Eng- 
lish language, as you probably know by this time, has not 
always existed. As a written language it is, in fact, only 
a little over twelve hundred years old. 

It will be well to see how our language has grown out of 
others. And first, we must go back again into early history 
to see who our ancestors actually were, where they lived, 
and what kind of languages they spoke. 

The races of the earth are generally divided according 
to color: yellow, brown, black, and white. To the yellow 
race belong the Chinese, the American Indians and others ; 
to the brown the Malays; to the black the Negroes. To 
the white race belong many modern nations and peoples. 
The white race is ordinarily called Caucasian. ‘To this race 
belong the English-speaking peoples as well as many others. 
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The first stronghold of the Caucasian race was in Europe 
and Western Asia. The race has three distinct divisions: 
the Nordic, with blond hair and blue eyes; the Alpine, 
with darker hair and short stocky bodies; and the Mediter- 
ranean, dark-skinned whites of the south. 

To the Nordic group belong such peoples as the Swedish, 
German, English, Russian, Danish. The Swiss and South 
Slavonic peoples belong to the Alpine group, and the Italians, 
Spanish, Greeks, Egyptians, and others to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Now, although it is interesting to know where the races 
originated, and what modern peoples have come from each, 
this knowledge will not necessarily help us to understand the 
differences of language. That is to say, the languages do 
not always follow the races. People of the same race living 
in different parts of the world, or even separated from one 
another by so small a thing as a range of mountains, often 
speak quite different languages. The reverse is also true. 
Merely because the people of one nation speak a single 
language, we cannot be sure that they are of the same race. 


But, nevertheless, it is generally true that races speak their 
own languages. 
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We shall not attempt to give any account of the languages 
of the world which will be at all complete. It will be worth 
while, however, to show the distribution of some important 
language groups. The Egyptians and some tribes in other 
parts of Africa speak Hamitic; the Negroes have a dialect, 
or rather many dialects, peculiar to themselves; the He- 
brews and Arabians speak languages of the Semitic group; 
the Finnish, Turkish, and some other languages belong to the 
Turanian group; the Chinese is the greatest of the Mono- 
syllabic languages. Besides all these, there is the Aryan 
family of languages. This family has as its members all 
languages which we English-speaking people are likely to 
study. 

It is natural, then, that we should be more interested in 
the Aryan languages than in any others. Our own language 
and practically all the other languages of Europe go back 
to a remote grandfather language from which the family 
takes its name. 

The Aryan group is the largest group of languages in the 
world. At present it is distributed over most of Europe, 
parts of Asia, North and South America, Australia, and 
the European colonies in Africa. Among the languages 
of the family we find English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Greek, Russian, Armenian, Persian, various Hast 
Indian dialects, and a great many others. All these lan- 
guages are distinguished from the languages of other groups 
by certain peculiarities, the most noticeable of which is, 
perhaps, the fact that these languages indicate the relation 
of one word to another by means of shifting combinations 
of letters at the beginning or end of the words. This 
peculiarity is called inflection. 

Men who make a special study of languages, where and 
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how they have originated and developed, are called philolo- 
gists. They tell us that the original Aryan language (some- 
times called Indo-European) probably originated about 3000 
B.c., in the northern part of Europe amongst the Nordic 
people. We have no definite knowledge about this lan- 
guage, since there are no written records of it in existence. 
Probably it never was written. But the people who spoke 
it were strong and warlike, and they carried their language 
with them as they, conquered Europe toward the south. 
We know that they must have carried their wars even into 
India, because certain Indian tribes, as we have already 
said, speak Aryan languages, whereas others near them 
speak non-Aryan languages. 

You know that in our own country the people of Georgia, 
the people of California, and the people of Pennsylvania 
all speak English. Yet the pronunciation of our language 
in these three places differs considerably. There are even 
words used in one part of our country which would not be 
understood in other parts. For instance, in Georgia one 
might say quite reasonably that he had ‘‘toted home a 
sack of goobers.”” A New Englander probably would not 
understand that his Georgia friend had carried home a 
bag of peanuts. In this day of printing it is difficult for 
a language to undergo many changes. But in the early 
days of which we are speaking, since language could not be 
standardized by widely circulated books and papers, changes 
took place much more easily. 

It is easy to understand how the Aryan language, spread 
out as it was from the North Sea to the Indian Ocean, soon 
broke up into many dialects, and how these dialects with 
long use became distinct languages. Words changed 
rapidly in pronunciation, and when they came to be written, 
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their spelling varied with different people to agree with the 
sounds. And yet, different as these words seem at a glance, 
a little study will show surprising similarity in many lan- 
guages. For example, let us look at the common words 
father and mother in several languages : 


English father mother 


German Vater Mutter 
French pére mére 
Latin pater mater 
Greek pater meter 
Armenian hair mair 
Sanskrit pitar matar 


From these examples it is easy to see why the philologists 
suppose that there was an original simple language from 
which all the languages of the Aryan group have developed. 
The differences in spelling the same word as we go from one 
language to another follow well-defined laws, which have 
been discovered by careful study. They are, however, too 
complicated to discuss here. 

We have spoken of the Aryan family as though it were 
made up of a large number of separate languages. As a 
matter of fact, these languages divide themselves naturally 
into smaller groups or subdivisions of the larger whole. 
These subdivisions, without mentioning all the languages 
which belong to each, are roughly as follows: 


1. Greek 
2. Latin (French, Spanish, Italian, etc.) 
3. Celtic 


4. Teutonic (German, Dutch, the Scandinavian lan- 


guages, English, etc.) 
5. Slavonic (Russian, Polish, Czech, Bulgarian, etc.) 
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6. Sanskrit (Indian languages and dialects) 

7. Other less important languages 

Far apart as all these languages may seem, they are really 
closely related. French, Italian, and Spanish — Romance 
languages as they are called — are daughters of the Latin 
with certain mixtures of foreign dialects. English, German, 
Dutch, and other similar languages are all daughters of an 
extinct Teutonic tongue. It might be more accurate to 
say that English, for instance, is a great-great-granddaughter 
of the ancient Teutonic and that members of the Latin and 
other families have married into the ancestral tree, for 
Latin and several other non-Teutonic languages have had a 
decided influence in the making of modern English, as we 
shall see in another chapter. 

And so, in studying any language, especially our own, we 
may find added interest in looking for words which have 
familiar cousins in other countries. When we find that 
words are related, we may come to realize also that for- 
eigners are not so foreign as we had supposed. 


IV 
GREEK INFLUENCE ON LANGUAGE 


The history of Greece goes back to about the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. Even as early as that, the Greeks began to or- 
ganize cities which were later joined together in a league, 
somewhat as the states of our Union are joined today. The 
Greek historian Thucydides has told many interesting stories 
of squabbles and murders and little wars which took place 
between the city-states of ancient Greece. 

In the middle of the fourth century B.c. there arose the 
great orator Demosthenes. You know, probably, the story 
of how he cured himself of stuttering by shouting to the sea 
with his mouth full of pebbles.- Demosthenes warned the 
Greek cities that King Philip of Macedonia, to the north, 
was growing so strong that Athens and the whole of Greece 
were in danger. 

Athens was at that time a very beautiful city. Pericles, 
a great statesman and leader of the general assembly, had 
felt that Athens was secure, and he had spent the money 
collected for war in beautifying the city. The Parthenon, 
which he built, is still one of the finest buildings in the 
world, although it is almost entirely in ruins now. 

Possibly at no period in the world’s history has so small 
a nation as Greece produced so many great men. There 
were among the Greeks not only orators and statesmen, 
but philosophers, poets, scientists, and artists who main- 
tain even to this day their right to be considered among the 
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greatest the world has known. At the time of which we 
are speaking, a great philosopher, Socrates, was living at 
Athens. He did not shut himself up selfishly to write and 
think alone, but he taught freely all the young men who 
cared to come to him. In this way he had a tremendous 
influence, not only upon the men of his own time, but the 
effects of his powerful mind have come down through all 
the centuries to our own day. One of his pupils was Plato, 
who was perhaps even greater than his master. He was 
particularly interested in finding a way to join all the sepa- 
rate Greek cities into one strong republican government and 
to bring about better relations between the different groups 
of people. Plato in his turn taught other young men, the 
greatest of whom was Aristotle. Aristotle was the tutor of 
Alexander, the son of King Philip of Macedonia. 
Alexander was a good pupil, but he did not absorb the 
ideas of Aristotle thoroughly enough. King Philip had made 
the small barbaric state of Macedonia into a great nation. 
Having succeeded so well at home, his ambition grew. He 
laid plans to conquer Greece and the whole civilized world 
at that time to make for himself a world empire. During 
twelve years of war, Philip conquered all the country around 
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Athens. He treated the conquered peoples generously so 
that he might secure their support in carrying out his plans 
for the spread of his empire. But just as his ambitions were 
about to be realized, he was murdered. His son Alexander, 
who was only twenty years old, found himself in command 
of a great army, ruler of a huge empire. Furthermore, he 
felt bound to carry out his father’s plans. He gained mas- 
tery of the sea and conquered a vast region in Asia Minor. 
He placed his governors throughout Egypt, Persia, and a 
part of India, and then spent seven years in traveling from 
place to place in hisempire. And so the whole known world, 
from the Adriatic Sea to the Indus River in India, was for a 
time subject to a single emperor. Since Alexander had been 
educated as a Greek, the empire was a powerful agent for 
the spread of Greek customs and culture. 

Although Alexander had been carefully trained and 
educated for the work of a world emperor by his father, his 
mother’s influence had not been good. He was easily 
flattered, and the oriental pomp and splendor of Persia 
turned his head. Instead of strengthening and unifying 
the empire which he conquered, he gave his time to the 
pleasures of feasting and drinking. When he was only 
thirty-three, in 323 B.c., he died. His empire soon broke 
up, and much of it was conquered later by Rome. 

Greece, however, is not chiefly famous for her wars. The 
art and literature which she produced will live forever. The 
foundation stones of all modern science were laid by the 
early Greek philosophers, some of whom we have already 
mentioned. Two of the greatest poems the world has ever 
known date back to the earliest days of Greece when the 
blind poet Homer composed the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
Odyssey is the story of the adventures of Ulysses. 
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Here are a few lines from Cowper’s translation : 


Without the court, and to the gates adjoined 

A spacious garden lay, fenced all around 
Secure, four acres measuring complete. 

There grew luxuriant many a lofty tree, 
Pomegranate, pear, the apple blushing bright, 
The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 
Those fruits, nor winter’s cold nor summer’s heat 
Fear ever, fail not, wither not, but hang 
Perennial, whose increasing zephyr breathes 
Gently on all, enlarging these, and those 
Maturing genial; in an endless course 

Pears after pears to full dimensions swell, 

Figs follow figs, grapes clust’ring grow again 
Where clusters grew, and (ev’ry apple stript) 
The boughs soon tempt the gath’rer as before. 
There too, well-rooted, and of fruit profuse, 
His vineyard grows; part, wide-extended, basks, 
In the sun’s beams; the arid level glows; 

In part they gather, and in part they tread 
The wine-press, while, before the eye, the grape 
Here put their blossoms forth, there, gather fast 
Their blackness. On the garden’s verge extend 
Flow’rs of all hues smile all the year, arranged 
With neatest art judicious, and amid 

The lovely scene two fountains welling forth, 
One visits, into every part diffus’d, 

The garden-ground, the other soft beneath 

The threshold steals into the palace-court, 
Whence ev’ry citizen his vase supplies. 

Such were the ample blessings on the house 

Of King Alcinoiis by the Gods bestowed. 
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Greek literature has had, then, a very marked influence 
on a great deal of the writing which has been done since. 
Greek philosophy has colored the thought of the whole civ- 
ilized world. Greek art set up standards which are still 
used as models. Even the most recent scientific discov- 
eries of our day have been influenced by Greek science. 
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You may have heard of the Einstein theory which aston- 
ished the world not many years ago. The astonishment 
was largely due to the fact that any one had been brave 
enough to deny the truth of the principles of geometry laid 
down by Euclid, a Greek mathematician of the third cen- 
tury B.c. Much of the mathematical theory made by 
Aristotle, Alexander’s tutor, is still as good as ever. 

As far as our language is concerned, as you will see more 
clearly when you begin to study words and their ancestry, 
Greek has played an important part, especially in making 
scientific terms. In fact even now when we wish to coin a 
name for a new invention, we usually go back to the Greek 
for our materials. For instance, the word telephone is made 
up of two Greek words meaning “‘far sound”’ ; telegraph means 
“far writing’’; and phonograph means “‘sound-writing.”’ 


V 
ROMAN INFLUENCE ON LANGUAGE 


While Greece was still flourishing, a little town called 
Rome was built in Italy near the western shore of the great 
boot. The Etruscans, people from Asia, had settled in Italy 
and had become fairly well civilized. At a ford on the river 
Tiber they used to meet and trade with a farming people 
from Latium. These people were called Latins, and they 
gave their name to the language of Rome, the city which 
grew up at theford. The Latins gradually became stronger 
than the Etruscans and they were the fathers of the Roman 
republic. 

As the city grew larger, its power spread. By 290 B.c. 
Rome ruled the greater part of Italy. You must not suppose 
that Italy was a nation like ours, or that it was a kingdom 
like the Italy of today. Instead, the people of Italy were 
ruled by the people of the city of Rome; that is to say, the 
city, and not a man, was king. It was therefore a great 
honor to be called a Roman citizen. When Rome conquered 
other parts of the world, as she did very rapidly, she gained 
the loyalty of the conquered peoples by making them Roman 
citizens. 

Although the Romans for the most part spoke their own 
Latin language at this time, the Greek became the language 
of fashion, just as French is in some places today. And soa 
good deal of the Latin literature which has come down to us 
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is copied somewhat from the Greek. The Romans are not 
famous especially for producing great original thinkers as 
were the Greeks. But they did something which was just 
as important for the development of civilization. They 
carried their own law and culture, and at the same time the 
culture of the Greeks, into the most remote corners of 
Europe. 

During the first century B.c. Julius Caesar became well 
known in Rome. He was a great general, and took his vic- 
torious armies north from Italy into Gaul, which is modern 
France and Belgium. In his Commentaries on the Gallic War 
he tells the story of his conquests. In 55 B.c., having con- 
quered all Gaul, he crossed the English Channel and oc- 
cupied Britain. Later, the islands were conquered, colo- 
nized, and governed by Rome. 

Caesar, however, was ambitious not only for the glory 
of Rome, but even more for the glory of himself. Although 
he was in command of one of the three great Roman provy- 
inces, he wanted the other two. And so he waged war 
against his fellow generals, Pompey and Crassus, and came 
in triumph to Rome. He was elected Imperator for life, 
although he refused the offer of acrown. This event marked 
the beginning of the downfall of the Roman republic and the 
rise of the Roman empire. Later, emperors in Rome were 
called Imperator or Caesar, from which we get such modern 
words as emperor, and kaiser, and czar or tsar. The Roman 
empire lasted altogether between six and seven hundred 
years. About 560 a.p. Rome was sacked by the Goths and 
Vandals, and the great power of Rome was ended. 

Although Rome was dead as an empire, her language lived 
on. In Gaul the Franks were learning and changing Latin, 
and developing the French language. In Italy the invaders, 
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who spoke a German dialect, were changing the Latin 
language into what is now Italian. In Spain and Portugal a 
similar process was going on. And so, although the language 
of Caesar is not spoken any longer, he is responsible for the 
language of nearly half of Europe. We even find traces 
of his visit to England, especially in the names of towns. 
The Latin word castra meaning ‘‘camp”’ appears in the 
names Chester, Manchester, Worcester, Lancaster, and many 
others. The word colonia meaning ‘colony’ appears in 
the name Lincoln. 

The Latin language has made itself felt in English in two 
principal ways. It was for many years the language of 
learned men in Europe, and especially of the Church. 
Most of the writing of the middle ages was done in Latin. 
This Latin was not precisely the language of Caesar, but 
rather a modified form of the same language called mediae- 
val Latin. Then again through French, the daughter of 
Latin, the English language has been deeply affected. We 
shall see in the next chapter how these things came about. 


VI 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Julius Caesar first visited Britain in the year 55 B.c. 
Winter was about to set in, and he contented himself with 
a brief observation of the land. In the next year, however, 
he determined to conquer the islands for Rome. 

The native inhabitants of the island at the time of the 
Roman conquest were a Celtic people who called themselves 
Britons. From this name the Romans called the land Bri- 
tannia. These Celts were closely related to the inhabitants 
of Gaul or France. Their name still survives in the name 
Bretagne or Brittany, a province in the western part of 
France, settled by people from Cornwall in southwestern 
England. 

Britain remained under Roman control for nearly four 
hundred years. During all this time, however, the Latin 
language made very little progress in the island, at least 
among the ordinary people, because Rome chose to govern 
so distant a province by sending an army rather than colo- 
nists. If this had not been so, it is probable that we should be 
speaking a Latin language rather than a Teutonic one today. 

Nevertheless, the Romans did a great deal while they were 
in Britain. They built military cities and paved roads 
(strata via, from which we get our word street). They built 
great walls at the north, and in many places they built 
public buildings and villas, or country houses. 
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Finally the barbarians were pressing so hotly upon Rome 
that she needed her troops at home. The Roman empire 
began to shrink, and Britain, because it was the most 
distant province, was naturally the first to be abandoned. 
The Britons, having been protected by a Roman army for 
four hundred years, had lost their ability as fighters. And 
so, when savage tribes of Picts and Scots from Scotland and 
Ireland descended upon them, they were nearly helpless. 
They appealed to Rome for aid, but Rome was busy with 
more pressing dangers at home. At last the Britons invited 
the Jutes, a Germanic tribe living in what is now Jutland 
across the channel, to come to help them. This was in 449 
A.D. The Jutes were a powerful tribe, and soon drove the 
Picts and Scots back into their mountains. But when this 
was done, they were reluctant to go home again. Britain 
seemed a pleasant place in which to live. Accordingly, they 
made war on the Britons, driving most of them down into 
Wales, and kept the land for themselves. 

Then two other Germanic tribes, the Angles and the Sax- 
ons, who may be thought of as cousins of the Jutes, came 
across the channel and settled in Britain. Of these three 
tribes, the Angles were the most numerous. From them we 
get the name Angle-land or England. The Saxons also left 
their mark upon place names in Britain. Essex, Wessex, 
Sussex, and Middlesex were named for the East, West. 
South, and Middle Saxons. 

About 350 years after the first arrival of the Jutes, when 
the Anglo-Saxons had really become settled in England, Dan- 
ish tribes began to come across the sea on piratical expedi- 
tions. King Alfred put up a stiff resistance in Wessex from 
871 a.p. on, but the Danes were persistent in their effort to 
conquer homes in England, and by a treaty made with 
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Alfred were allowed to settle in peace. About 1000 aA.p. 
Cnut, King of Denmark, became also King of England. 
During the century which followed, the Danes who had 
settled in England became Christians, and they mingled with 
the Anglo-Saxons so completely that it was hard to tell one 
race from the other. The two languages were very much 
alike, but the Anglo-Saxon (really the first form of English, 
and more properly called Old English) proved itself the 
stronger. From the Danish we have many words: law, 
ugly, happy, rotten, skull, skin, skill, sky, nearly all sk words, 
in fact, and others, but not nearly so many as we have from 
Latin. 

But an invasion which had a far greater effect upon our 
language soon took place. Thé Northmen had invaded 
France as well as England, and they had conquered and 
given their name to Normandy, a beautiful section of France 
near the English Channel. Although they were of the same 
blood and language as the Angles and Saxons and Danes 
in England, they soon adopted the language and customs 
of the French amongst whom they had settled. 

William, called the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, after 
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the death of Edward the Confessor, claimed the throne of 
England. He sent men and ships to England to make good 
his claim. His army met the English army in the Battle of 
Hastings, 1066 a.p. William won the battle, and so became 
the first Norman king of England. 

In spite of the fact that William and his followers were of 
the same race as the English, the French language had made 
so much impression upon them that they seemed like for- 
eigners. We can see, thus, that speech may be more impor- 
tant than race in the formation of nations. 

The new king displaced the English nobles, and gave their 
offices to wealthy Normans. French became the fashion- 
able language of the court, the literary language, and later 
it was for many years the only language taught in the schools. 
Even those who spoke English imitated the French, and when 
they wrote English, they spelled the words after the French 
fashion. The word dog, for example, they spelled doggue ; 
kingue and finguer were also fashionable spellings. Some of 
these incorrect, imitated spellings have come down to the 
present day. Our word tongue is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and 
should be spelled tung. The same is true of guilt and 
guess, which ought to be gilt and gess. 

With all the rage for French, however, the bulk of the 
people spoke English throughout this period. Tradesmen 
and farmers, craftsmen and townspeople clung to their 
English speech. But naturally, with the small education of 
those days, they did not write it a great deal. And so, 
about 1350, when the French fashion seemed to die out, 
English had been only a spoken dialect for nearly 300 years. 
In 1362, a law was passed requiring the use of English instead 
of French in the law courts and in Parliament. 

When English was finally written again, urged on by this 
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law and by other forces, it was no longer the language of 
the time before the Norman invasion, that is, Anglo-Saxon. 
It was, rather, that language, with the addition of much ma- 
terial from the French, and also with many changes which 
are bound to occur when any language is not written for a 
long time, and is spoken only by uneducated people. 

You may see what this new language, called Middle 
English, was like from the following poem, written in 1250, 
while the French fashion was still strong. The author’s 
name is not known. 


Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu! 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springth the wude nu — 
Sing cuccu! 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu ; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu ! 


Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu : 
Ne swike thu naver nu; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 


About a hundred years after the writing of this poem, 
Geoffrey Chaucer was born. He was the first great English 
poet, and is sometimes called the father of the English 
language. 

During the century which followed the death of Chaucer 
printing was invented, and the first printing press in Eng- 
lish was set up by William Caxton in 1474. This new art, 
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coupled with a great movement called the revival of learning, 
had a tremendous effect upon the new English language. 
Printing made one dialect standard throughout England, 
and caused the others to die away. The revival of learning 
brought into the language many new words taken from 
Latin and Greek. 

The Middle English period ended about 1500. From 
that time on, we have Modern English spoken and written, 
although the English of Shakespeare is quite different from 
the language as we write it today. Many forces and many 
people have been at work since those days, changing and 
polishing the language, and especially adding new words to it. 

The most astonishing increase in the size of the English 
vocabulary has taken place since 1800. In that time the 
language has swelled from less than one hundred thousand 
to over four hundred thousand words. This growth has 
been due to the expansion and development of science, in- 
dustry, commerce, and politics. 

Even today our language is not a fixed and settled affair. 
Perhaps the easiest changes to see are in the shifting use of 
slang phrases, most of which are vague and indefinite in 
their meaning. The word cop will serve as an example. 
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You probably do not know that the word originally meant 
“top” or “‘crest.’’ It now means, properly, “‘a conical mass 
of thread, yarn, ete., wound on a spindle, tube, etc.,”’ and 
also “‘a tube or quill upon which silk is wound.” Thesame 
word has been used to mean a ‘‘policeman,”’ and in addition, 
it is used as a verb meaning “‘to steal’ or merely “to take.”’ 
The last two meanings are now slang, but they may some 
day become accepted English words. 

Now that you have seen how man at first had no lan- 
guage; how he gradually developed, first speech, then 
writing; how the speech and writing changed in different 
races and in different parts of the world; and finally how 
our own language came into being with the help of many 
other peoples and tongues, you are perhaps ready to look 
more closely at several of the languages of the earth, and 
first at the great tongue of a great people, now disappeared, 
LATIN. 
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A TRIP THROUGH ITALY 
PRONUNCIATION 
FAMILIA ROMANA 

VIA SEPULCHRORUM 
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LESSON 1 


Roma aeterna. Rome the eternal. 


A TRIP THROUGH ITALY 


Italy has been for many years a country favorite with 
tourists. Today we will join the large number of sight- 
seeing Americans and people of other countries and take 
an imaginary trip to Italy. We embark at New York and 
sail by way of the Azores through the Strait of Gibraltar to 
Genoa. As our sea trip takes about thirteen days we have 
considerable opportunity to become acquainted with our 
fellow passengers. Among the travelers many are visiting 
Italy because of its mild climate and splendid scenery ; 
others are looking forward to seeing the ruins of structures 
of ancient grandeur ; there are still others who are attracted 
by the country’s statues and paintings, for Italy is the art 
center of the world. Perhaps of all, the most interesting 
travelers are the Italians. It is a privilege to witness the 
joy in their faces and the excitement in their talk at the 
thought of native land and relatives. 

To those of us who are making our first ocean voyage the 
sight of land after several days on the open sea is very satis- 
fying. The speck which we sighted has become the Azores. 
As we pass we can see the many vineyards of the islands. 
Then we are again out of sight of land until we approach the 
Strait of Gibraltar. Here on our right we gaze at the coast 
of Africa. The white buildings of Tangier gleam in the sun. 
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On our left, gray cliffs rise steeply from the European shore. 
Here too in Gibraltar are masses of houses, red-roofed, a 
sight with which we become daily more familiar in Italy. 
Many of us have often used the expression “‘as strong as the 
rock of Gibraltar.”” Weare more deeply impressed with the 
meaning of our words as we see the famed rock, rugged, 
wave-lashed, white beyond anything we had imagined. | 

The liner first docks at Naples. The curved bay of the 
harbor affords a magnificent view as we enter. Crowds of 
boats, large and small, line the water. On the north shore 
the slopes of the hills are dense with houses, characteristi- 
cally white. To the southeast of the city looms Mt. Vesu- 
vius. The volcano is even now sending out a cloud of smoke. 
Many of us are none too easy in its vicinity and are glad 
when we leave the bay for Genoa, our landing place. 

How good it seems to be on “terra firma’! But how 
surprised we are at the weather! For although Genoa is in 
about the same latitude as New York, the clothes we wore 
there are uncomfortably warm in Genoa. The Alps in the 
north shut out the cold northern winds, while the warm 
winds of Africa help to keep the temperature milder than 
that in other countries of like latitude. Being Americans, 
we are particularly interested in the birthplace of Chris- 
topher Columbus. Does it not seem most appropriate that 
the home of the courageous seafarer should be a leading 
seaport of Italy? Its wharves are crowded with exports 
and imports, and many large vessels lie in the harbor. 

The trip from Genoa to Milan, ‘“‘Milano” in Italian, 
takes us through several of the numerous tunnels built 
through the Apennines. Milan is more like the cities to 
which we are used than the other cities on our itinerary. 
Water power has encouraged the pursuit of manufacturing, 
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in which Milan leads other Italian cities. The Milan cathe- 
dral, built entirely of white marble, its roof adorned with 
hundreds of spires and statues, is a marvel of workmanship. 
By many it is ranked as the “‘eighth wonder of the world.”’ 
One other pleasure we have in Milan is that of seeing the 
celebrated painting “‘The Last Supper’’ by Leonardo da Vinci. 

From Milan we visit the villas of many of its wealthy in- 
habitants in the lake district among the foothills of the 
Alps. Lake Como, while not the largest, is the most beauti- 
ful of the lakes in this region. The clear blue waters, the 
lofty mountains with the snow-capped peaks of the Alps 
behind, the terraced vineyards and olive groves, the luxu- 
riant gardens about the scattered villas, and over all a warm 
blue sky, combine to give beauty to this lake. The poems 
of Virgil testify that he was familiar with the charms of 
Lake Como. 

We are met at the station at Venice by gondolas and are 
rowed via canal streets to our hotel doorstep. The city 
we find very quiet without the honk of autos or the rumble 
of cart wheels. Though we prefer to travel about in gondo- 
las there are numerous footpaths and bridges connecting the 
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hundred and more islands on which the city rests. We pass 
under the famous Bridge of Sighs, so called because it con- 
nected a prison and an execution room. We walk across 
that other noted bridge, the Rialto, pausing here and there 
to inspect the articles on sale in the tiny shops on each of 
its sides. 

Again tunneling through the Apennines, we reach Flor- 
ence, which we learn to call in Italian ‘‘Firenze.” It is here 
that we meet several of those who crossed the Atlantic with 
us, particularly those interested in art, for Florence is a 
storehouse of celebrated paintings and sculptures. We see 
in its art galleries many works of Michelangelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci. Our admiration is won by the campanile or bell 
tower, often called the ‘‘Giotto,”’ from its designer. 

Our trip takes us next to Rome, a city uniting new and 
old, for Rome of today is built over Rome of ancient times. 
Here, of course, we are particularly attracted by the remains 
of the empire’s splendor. We do not, however, fail to visit 
the world’s largest church, St. Peter’s, or the residence of 
the Pope, the Vatican. Our first good view of these is from 
the castle of St. Angelo, formerly called Hadrian’s tomb. 
This is one of the better-preserved buildings of olden times. 
At one period in its history it served as a fortress in repelling 
the Goths. By it flows the Tiber, the sight of which recalls 
to us Horatius’ courageous stand in defense of his country. 
Next we visit the old market and gathering place of the 
Romans, the Forum. Here were delivered many orations 
which are today famous. The Forum is a large group of 
columns and crumbling walls which challenge our imagina- 
tion to appreciate their former splendor. We are greatly 
impressed with the Colosseum, that vast amphitheater with 
seating capacity for eighty thousand and standing room for 
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twenty thousand more. Here, while the Roman empire 
was at its height, were enacted for the amusement of the 
Roman populace fights to the death between men, or men 
and beasts. The Pantheon, originally a pagan temple but 
since the seventh century a Christian church, still has in its 
rotunda the shrines of a circle of pagan gods. 

From Rome we return to Naples. Weare astonished at its 
many narrow streets. Like long flights of stairs, with very 
broad steps, the streets lead up the crowded slopes of the 
city. A walk about discloses very dark-looking houses. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to see many of the inhabitants 
sitting outside in the streets. The people of Naples, for the 
most part, engage in agriculture or fishing. In the mornings 
we see many leaving the city to-work in the vineyards and 
olive or citron groves terraced one above another in narrow 
strips on the land about Naples. Mt. Vesuvius by its erup- 
tion of ashes and lava has made the earth very fertile. While 
we are at Naples we take the popular Amalfi drive, and halt 
at the Amalfi monastery built on a ledge over the sea. On 
this trip we visit Sorrento on the coast. Its position affords 
a splendid view of the island of Capri, where many of the 
Roman emperors had palatial residences. 
~ When we visit Pompeii, we imagine ourselves back at 79 
A.D., the year of the eruption which covered the city. From 
a sojourn in Pompeii and from reading The Last Days of 
Pompeii we are able to gain a better understanding of the 
way the Romans lived. For the city has been sealed in 
lava until very recent excavations have bared a part of it. 
We do not, of course, see everything just as it was the day 
of the eruption. Fires, falling buildings, and like causes 
naturally prevented that. But excavations have revealed 
many objects of interest. Many of the streets brought to 
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light are so narrow that two chariots could not have passed. 
Among interesting sights are the stepping-stones on which 
people crossed when the street was wet. 

The remains of Pompeian dwellings give us our best idea of 
Roman homes. — The front of the house was often rented for 
stores and was unconnected with the rest. At the threshold 
of the Pompeian home is often found in mosaic the Roman 
word for welcome, “‘salve.”’ The general plan is that of two 
large court rooms open to the sky, each surrounded by many 
small rooms. As we shall read about a Pompeian house in 
Latin, we postpone further description of it. In the art 
museums we see many articles of use in cooking, dress, play, 
and education found in Pompeii. There are also forms of 
people, dogs, and even loaves of bread petrified by Vesu- 
vius’ eruption. We all are now eager to study the old 


language of this country, to which our language is so deeply 
indebted. 


LESSON 2 


Festina lente. Make haste slowly. 
PRONUNCIATION 


Tue SouNDs OF THE LETTERS 


The Latin alphabet, except for the omission of j and w, is 
the same as ours. The pronunciation of Latin words is 
less difficult than the pronunciation of the words of many 
languages because each of the letters of the Roman alphabet 
has but one or two sounds. If you consult your dictionary, 
you will find that our vowel a has eight sounds, e has five, 
o has six, and so on. A Latin vowel has but two sounds, 
one called its long sound, the other its short sound. 


Lona VowELs SHort VOWELS 
a asinarmy trans a asinarmistice amat 
é as in they aréna e as in pet et, stella 
i asinravine amica i asin pin filia, piscina 
6 as in old ora o as in obey toga 
a as in rule lina u as in pull insula 


It is to be noted that the long and short sounds of a are 
alike. The difference in pronunciation is simply that the 
syllable with 4 is held longer than that with a. 

A Latin word has as many syllables as it has vowels and 
diphthongs. A combination of two vowels pronounced as 
one syllable is called a diphthong. Those we shall use are: 

ae asaiinaisle laetae 


au asowinour  laudat 
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The consonants are pronounced the same as in English 
with some exceptions, among which are: 


c is always hard like k — céna 

g is always like the g in go — congregat 

t is always like the ¢ in ten — pater, gratia 

v is like our w — via, villa 

qu before a vowel is like kw — aqua 

i, when a consonant, is like y in your — iam 

(i is a consonant when it is the first letter in a word and is fol- 
lowed by a vowel, and when it stands between two vowels — 
iactat, Pompéiés.) 

s is always hard like the s in sun — rosa 


Make yourself sure of the sounds of the vowels and con- 
sonants by practice with the following words: 


so-le-a sil-va u-nus 
vi-ne-a Li-cré-ti-a du-o 
li-li-a ad-vo-ca-tus trés 
a-tri-um a-qua quat-tu-or 
e-ae na-vi-gat quin-que 
gem-mae ia-nu-a . sex 
fé-mi-na lae-tam sep-tem 
a-per-ta can-dé-la oc-t6 
pe-cii-ni-a im-plu-vi-um no-vem 
u-bi ma-gis-ter de-cem 


The accent of a Latin word is on the second syllable from the 
end if the vowel in the following syllable is short and followed by 
another vowel or a single consonant: so’lea, fa’cilis. Otherwise 
usually, and in dissyllables always, on the next to the last syllable: 
advoca’tus, no’vem. 


LESSON 3 


Qui trdnstulit sustinet. He who transplanted still maintains. 
Motto of Connecticut 


FAMILIA ROMANA 


VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 
Latin English Derived or Related Words 
Licrétia Lucretia 
lilia Julia 
puella girl 
Galba Galba 
pater father paternal 
mater mother maternal 
Porsena Porsena 
frater brother fraternal 
matréna lady matron 
serva slave servant, service 
familia family familiar 
fabula story fable 
ADJECTIVES 
parva small 
Rémana Roman Roman 
bona good bonus, bounty 
VERBS 
est is essence 
laborat works labor, laboratory 
habitat lives, lives in inhabit 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
non not nonsense 
sed but 
ubi where ubiquitous 
et and 
GRAMMAR 


THE NOMINATIVE CASE 


The subject of the verb is in the nominative case. The 
verb and its subject are always in the same number. When 
the subject is singular, ending in a, the verb is also singular 
and ends in t; when the subject is plural, ending in ae, then 
the verb is plural and ends in nt. 

Puella habitat The girl lives (singular) 
Puellae habitant The girls live (plural) 


Often a noun stands in the predicate and means the same 
as the subject. This use is called the predicate noun; the 
predicate noun is in the same case as the subject. 

Iulia est puella Julia is a girl 


An adjective which modifies the subject or is used as 
predicate agrees in case and number with the subject. 


Puella parva est lilia The small girl is Julia 
Puella est parva The girl is small 


FABULA — FAMILIA ROMANA 


Tilia est parva puella Romana. Galba est pater et Liicré- 
tia est mater. Galba est advocadtus.1 Frater est Porsena. 
Porsena non laborat. Tilia est puella bona. Liicrétia est 
matrona Romana. Liicrétia non labdrat, sed servae labo- 
rant. Urbs ? ubi familia habitat est Pompéii. 


1. advocatus, lawyer 2. urbs, city 
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EXERCISES 


1. The slave works. 2. The girls work. 3. Juliaisa 
Roman girl. 4. The family is small. 5. Father and 
brother work. 6. The slaveis good. 7. Roman ladies 
do not work. 

WORD STUDY 


1. What word in English resembles the word familia? 
(The meaning is the same.) How do you think the word 
familiar is connected with the Latin word ? 

2. Use the word fraternize in an English sentence. From 
what Latin word does it come? What do you think ize 
means? 

3. What English words are related to the word serva? 

4. Habitat is responsible for several English words. 
What are they? 


Latin 
villa 
vinea 
via 
silva 
aqua 
insula 
scapha 
terra 


longa 
pulchra 
magna 
proxima 
ea 


sunt 
stat 
spectat 
navigat 


LESSON 4 


E pliribus inum. One from many. 
Motto of United States 


VIA SEPULCHRORUM 


VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 
English Derived or Related Words 
villa, farm village, villain 
vineyard vine 
road, street, way via, viaduct 
forest silvan 
water aquatic, aquarium 
island insular, insulate 
skiff 
land terrace 
ADJECTIVES 
long longitude 
pretty, beautiful pulchritude 
large . magnitude 
nearest proximity 
this 
VERBS 
are 
stands statue 
looks at, observes spectacle, spectator 
sails navigation 
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PREPOSITIONS 
prope near propinquity 
ante before ancestor 
post after, behind postscript 
trans across, beyond transfer 
inter between, during international 

GRAMMAR 


THE ACCUSATIVE CASE 


Direct Opsect. The word which receives the action of 
the verb is called the direct object. For this construction 
we use in English the objective case, which in Latin is called 
the accusative case. This case ends in am in the singular and 
in as in the plural. 

Puella insulam spectat. The girl looks-at the zsland. 
Puella insulas spectat. The girl looks-at the islands. 


Oxsect or A Preposition. The accusative case is used 
after many prepositions. Among these are the prepositions 
in the vocabulary lesson for today: ante, inter, post, prope, 
and trans. Others will be mentioned later. 


Puellae prope silvam habitant. The girls live near the forest. 
Puellae prope silvas habitant. The girls live near the forests. 
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AGREEMENT oF ApsEcTiIves. Adjectives agree in case 
and number with the nouns which they modify. Thus, 
an adjective which modifies a word in the accusative case 
is also in the accusative case. 


Puellae insulam magnam spectant. The girls look at the large 
island. 

Puella prope insulas magnis habitat. The girl lives near the large 
islands. 


EXERCISES 


The girl looks-at the vineyard. 
The skiff sails across the water. 
The pretty villa stands near the water. 
4. Large vineyards are between the small villa and the 
forest. 
5. A small skiff sails between the island and the land. 
6. The road before the villa is long. 
7. The father lives-in a beautiful forest. 


eee 


FABULA — VIA SEPULCHRORUM! 


Via Sepulchrorum est via longa et pulchra. Galba prope 
eam viam habitat. Galba ante villam stat et villas magnas, 
vineas, silvas, Vesuvium? longé*® spectat. Villa proxima 
est magna et pulchra. Ibi* Diomédés® habitat. Galba 
post villam stat et trans aquam Galba Misénum ° et parvam 
Insulam Capreds 7 longé spectat. Scaphae inter terram et 
insulam navigant. Nune® Galba Itliam et Porsenam in 
via ° spectat. 

1. sepulchrorum, of tombs. 2. Vesuvium, Vesuvius. 3. longé, far 
off. 4. ibi, there. 5. Diomédés, Diomedes, mentioned in The Last Days 
of Pompeti. 6. Misénum, Misenum, a promontory in Campania. 7. Ca- 


preas, Capri, a small island on the Campanian coast. 8. nunc, now. 9. in 
via, on the street. 
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WORD STUDY 


1. The word villa means a country house, or also, a farm. 

A villicus in ancient Rome was an overseer or steward of a 
farm or estate, sometimes a slave. From villa we get in 
English such words as villa, village, and villain. This last 
word used to mean a countryman or farmer. What does it 
mean now? 

2. From what Latin word do we get the English insulate, 
imsular, peninsula? Explain each one, with the help of your 
dictionary. Pen (in peninsula) is from the Latin paene, 
which means ‘ almost.” 

3. What is the relation between terra and terrace? Do 
you think terrify has anything to do with terra? 

4. Try to find English words from aqua. 

5. What does proximity mean ? Approximate? The first 
syllable of approximate is a substitute for ad. What does 
that mean? 


LESSON 5 


a 


Cédant arma togae. Let arms yield to the toga (i.e. to peace). 


VESTIMENTA ROMANA 


VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 
Latin English Derived or Related Words 
tunica tunic tunic 
solea shoe sole 
stola stola (long outer robe) stole 
toga toga 
pictira picture picturesque 
ADJECTIVES 
tota all, whole total 
alba white albumen, albino 
ina one uniform, unity, union 
VERBS 
gestat wears 
significat signifies signal 
portat carries portable, porter 
MISCELLANEOUS 
cum (conj.) when 
quoque (adv.) also 


ad (prep. with acc.) to 
in (prep. with acc.) into 
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GRAMMAR 


THE ACCUSATIVE CASE 


1. What is the singular ending of the accusative case? 
the plural? 

2. How can you distinguish a direct object from a predi- 
cate noun in English? in Latin? 

3. Give the rule for putting the adjective in the accusa- 
tive case. Illustrate from your translation of the sentences 
below. 

4, Make a list of the prepositions which are followed by a 
word in the accusative case. 

5. Illustrate this use of the accusative case with the prepo- 
sitions in the vocabulary of this lesson. 


EXERCISES 


Julia and Porsena wear small shoes. 

. Lucretia wears a white tunic and a stola. 
The slave carries water to the pretty girl. 
The small skiff sails to the island. 

The girls wear white tunics. 

The road is beautiful and long. 

The father carries Julia to the forest. 


ace tee beer 
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FABULA — VESTIMENTA! ROMANA 


Prima lice? tdta familia exsurgit.2 Galba tunicam et 
soledis gestat. Cum Galba in viam exit, Galba togam quo- 
que gestat. Serva tunicam albam ad Licrétiam portat. 
Tunica non est longa. Licrétia tunicam albam et soleds 
gestat. Liicrétia stolam quoque gestat. Itlia et Porsena 
tunicam et soleds gestant, sed stolas non gestant. Tilia et 
Porsena togam praetextam® gestant. Toga praetexta inam 
lineam coccineam ® habet.’ Toga praetexta pueritiam § 
significat. Porsena bullam ° quoque gestat. Eae pictiirae 
soleas, togas, stolas, tunicas ROman4s ostentant.?° 


WORD STUDY 


1. Find out from the meaning of portat, with the help of a 
dictionary if you need it, how we get the English words: 
portable, porter, import, export, report. There are many 
others. 

2. The Latin word significat itself comes from two other 
Latin words, signum (‘‘a sign’) and facere (‘‘to make’’). 
What English words can you find which come from this com- 
bination? (The ending fy in English nearly always means 
‘to make.’’) 

3. The English words total and totality come from a Latin 
word in this vocabulary. Use them correctly in English sen- 
tences. . 

4. A great many English words are made up with the 
Latin una as a prefix. It is usually spelled uni. Make a list 

1. vestimenta, clothes. 2. prima lice, early in the morning; at day- 
break, 3. exsurgit, awakens. 4. exit, goes out. 5. praetextam, bor- 
dered. 6. lineam coccineam, purple stripe. 7. habet, has. 8. pueri- 


tiam, youth; boyhood. 9. bullam, bulla (an ornament worn by boys of 
good family until they became of age). 10. ostentant, show. 
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of all you can think of; then look in a large dictionary and 
count the number of words which begin with wni. 

5. Tell of all the different places in which you have seen 
the word via. As used in English, it is really a Latin word in 
the ablative case, meaning “ by way of.” 


Non scholae sed vitae discimus. 


Latin 
schola 
porta 
lina 
stella 
candéla 
littera 


aperta 
clara 
obsctira 
multa 


properat 
intrat 
parat 
amat 
computat 
laudat 
rogat 


aliquandé (adv.) 
quod (conj.) 


LESSON 6 


We learn not for school but for life. 


SCHOLA ROMANA 


VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 
English Derived or Related Words | 
school scholastic 
door, gate portal 
moon lunatic, lunar 
star constellation 
candle 
letter (of alphabet) literature 
ADJECTIVES 
open aperture 
bright clarity, Clara 
dark obscure 
many multitude, multigraph 
VERBS 
hastens 
enters 
prepares, prepares for preparation 
likes, loves ‘ amiable 
counts compute 
praises laud, laudable 
asks interrogation 
MISCELLANEOUS 
sometimes 
because 
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GRAMMAR 


THE GENITIVE CASE 


Possrssor. The word which denotes the possessor or 
owner is in the genitive case. This case ends in ae in the sin- 
gular and in 4rum in the plural. 


Puellae mater est pulchra. The gzrl’s mother is pretty. 
or 
The mother of-the-girl is pretty. 


Puellarum mater est pulchra. The girls’ mother is pretty. 
or 
The mother of-the-girls is pretty. 


An adjective which modifies a possessor is in the genitive 
case. 


Mater pueliae parvae est pulchra. The small girl’s mother is pretty. 


or 
The mother of-the-small-girl is 
pretty. 
EXERCISES 
Translate : 
. Of the girl 
Of the girls 
The girls’ 
The girl’s 


Of the schools 

The ladies’ stolas are long. 

The lady’s stola is long. 

The picture of the road is good. 
The forest of the island is large. 
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FABULA — SCHOLA ROMANA 


Post ientaculum ! portae scholarum R6m4n4rum sunt aper- 
tae. Tilia et Porsena ad scholam properant. Schola Iiliae 
et Porsenae est in perguld.? Aliquand6 prima liice scholam 
intrant et aliquand6 lina et stellae sunt etiam? clirae cum 
scholam intrant. Cum schola est obscira Tilia et Porsena 
candélas portant. Paedagigus ‘ tabellam * et abacum ° por- 
tat. Non sunt multae puellae in schola 7 R6ming quod puel- 
lae Romanae nuptias matiras* parant. Porsena historiam,?® 
gedgraphiam, arithméticam parat. Porsena historiam, his- 
torliam Romae magnae maximé,” amat, sed gedgraphiam 
et arithméticam non amat. Tilia computat, ‘‘ Unus," duo, 
trés, quattuor, quinque, sex, septem, octd, novem, decem.”’ 
Magister ” litteras bonds liliae laudat. Sed magister Por- 
senam verberat * quod gedgraphiam igndrat.!4 “ Ubi est 
Alexandria?’ Porsena rogat. 


1. ientaculum, breakfast. 2. in pergula, in a shed. 3. etiam, still. 
4. paedagdgus, pedagogue, a slave who accompanied children to and from 
school and had charge of them at home. 5. tabella, a writing tablet. 
6. abacus, counting board. 7. in schola Rémand, in a Roman school. 
8. nuptids méatiras, early marriage. 9. The names of Porsena’s subjects 
you will easily recognize. 10. maximé, especially. 11. tnus, duo, etc., 
the numerals through ten. 12. magister, teacher. 13. verberat, flogs. 
14. igndrat, he does not know. 15. Alexandria, as in Latin. 
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WORD STUDY 


1. Make an English sentence using the word aperture 
correctly. From what does the word come and how can 
you explain its present meaning? 

2. Find the meanings of the following English words and 
explain their connections with some one Latin word : bonus, 
bonny, bonanza, bonbon. 

3. How do we get our words: literary, literature, literal, 
dlliterate, ete. ? 

4. What does lunar mean in English? Knowing this, 
can you explain the origin of lunatic? And of the vulgar 
word loony ? 

5. Multa, usually spelled multi in English, is partly re- 
sponsible for many of our words. Find as many as you can. 

6. What relation to the Latin word porta do you find in 
portal ? 


Latin 
figira 
ara 
dea 
statua 
arca 
pectnia 
historia 
piscina 
columna 
amica 
symphénia 
rosa 
viola 


privata 
sua 


decorat 
ambulat 
sonat 


LESSON 7 


Urbs in horts. A city in a garden. 
Motto of Chicago 


VILLA GALBAE 


VOCABULARY 

NOUNS 

English Derived or Related Words 
form figure 
altar 
goddess deity 
statue statuary 
money chest 
money pecuniary 
history 
fish pond 
column 
friend amicable 
music symphony 
rose rose 
violet violet 
ADJECTIVES 
family private 
her 

VERBS 
decorates decoration 
walks amble, ambulance 
resounds resonant 
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NG 


‘ 


yp 


Cees ec 


| hs aint : ! 
i us | 


Un 


al | a, 
V) jue j 


PREPOSITIONS 
circum (with acc.) around circumference 
per (with acc.) through perennial 

GRAMMAR 


PRESENT TENSE 


InFLEcTION. The change in the form of a word to 
show a difference in meaning or use is called its inflection. 
Verbs are inflected (i.e. change their form) to show tense 
(time). Compare, e.g., these sentences in regard to time: 


The teacher praises. The teacher praised. 
Verbs are inflected to show number as shown in Lesson 3. 
The girl lives. The girls live. 


Verbs are also inflected to show whether the person speak- 
ing (first person), the person spoken to (second person), or 
the person spoken of (third person) is meant. In English 
the person of a verb is determined by the subject. In Latin 
the person is shown by the verb endings, called personal end- 
ings. The inflection of a verb is its conjugation. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE PRESENT TENSE OF habité 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Latin Personal English Latin Personal English 
Endings Endings 

First habito fr) I live habitamus mus_ we live 
Person 
Second habitas s you live habitatis tis you live 
Person 
Third habitat t he, she, or habitant nt they live 
Person it lives 


The English has three ways for telling what is happening 
now: I live, I am living, I do live. In Latin there is but one 
way to tell what is happening now. All three English forms 
are translated by the same Latin form. 


EXERCISES 


1. Conjugate like habité each of the following verbs: 
propero, spectd, portd, laud6, amd. 


2. Translate: 
a. I wear, I do wear, I am wearing. 
b. We enter, she enters, you are entering. 
c. They are hastening, they do carry. 
d. Computat, rogé, labirat. 
e. Laudamus, paras, labérant. 


3. Translate : 

a. I walk to school. 

b. We carry pretty roses. 

c. The statue of the goddess decorates the villa. 

d. The friends of Julia like the beautiful roses and the 
large violets. 
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e. Lucretia’s friends walk around the fish pond. 

f. Galba and Porsena count the money of the money 
chest. 

g. The altar of the goddesses is small. 


FABULA — VILLA GALBAE 


Villa Galbae est magna. Hic'est figtira villae. Primum? 
atrium,’ ubi est impluvium,‘ intramus. Hic quoque est dra 
familiae. Deae privatae prope dram habitant et ibi® sunt 
statuae dedrum. Arcam quoque, ubi est peciinia familiae, 
spectamus. Prope atrium est tablinum.® Pictiirae multae 
tablinum decorant. Ibi est -quoque historia familiae. 
Trans tablinum est perist¥lum venustum.’ Hic est piscina. 
Circum columnds sunt triclinium,® bibliothéca,? culina,! 
cubicula,! forsitan” et pinacothéca.“ Circum peristylum 
amicae Iiliae ambulant. Ibi Itlia suas amicas accipit.™ 
Symphonia tibiae et citharae’ per peristylum sonat. 
Deinde?* viridarium,!” ubi sunt multae rosae et violae et 
statuae, intramus. 


WORD STUDY 


1. Think of all the English words you can that begin with 
the prefix circum. Look in the dictionary for more. What 
has this word to do with circus ? 


1. hic, here. 2. primum, first. 3. Atrium, atrium, the open court of 
the Roman house. 4. impluvium, same in English, a square basin in 
the floor of the atrium of the Roman house into which the rain water fell. 
5. ibi, there. 6. tablinum, small room between the atrium and the 
peristyle. 7. perist¥lum venustum, the graceful peristyle, a court sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. 8. triclinium, dining-room. 9. bibliothéca, 
library. 10. culina, kitchen. 11. cubicula, bedrooms. 12. forsitan, 
perhaps. 13. pinacothéca, a picture gallery. 14. accipit, receives. 
15. tibiae et citharae, flutes and citharas. 16, deinde, finally. 17. viridarium, 
a pleasure garden. 
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2. You know what a column on a building is. Has a 
column of figures for addition anything to do with this? 

3. Make a list of all the English words you know which 
come from decorat. Find others in a dictionary. 

4. Do the same with the Latin word historia (originally 
Greek). With figira. How do you suppose we get the 
verb to figure ? 

5. Write an English sentence using correctly the word 
pecuniary. 

6. How does the English private come from the Latin 
privata? What isa privy council? What isa private in the 
army? 

7. Guess the meaning of circumambulate and use it in a 
sentence. What is a perambulator? 


Méns sGna in sano corpore. 


LESSON 8 


A sound mind in a sound body. 


IN VIA ET AD THERMAS 


Latin 


carrtica 
thermae 
taberna 
gemma 
pila 
cena 


alia 


visitat 
emptitat 
adorat 
iactat 
convenit 


per (prep. with acc.) 
post meridiem 


VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 


English 
carriage 
baths 
shop 
gem, jewel 
ball 
dinner 


ADJECTIVES 


other 


VERBS 
visits 
buys 
worships 
throws 
gathers 


MISCELLANEOUS 


through 
in the afternoon 
dl 


Derived or Related Words 


thermometer 
tavern 

gem 

pill 


alias 


preémpt 
adore 


convene, convention 


perennial 
P.M. 
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Al 


The door stands open. The doors stand open. 


ll ‘ [ AKT " 


GRAMMAR 


REVIEW 


In the preceding sentences which verb is singular? which 
plural? How can you determine the number of a verb? 
Is the verb singular or plural in the following sentence? 
Why? 


The mother and the father walk. 


What is the inflection of a verb called? Explain what is 
meant by the person of a verb. Name the personal endings 
of averb. Define tense. Translate cantat as many ways as 
possible. 


EXERCISES. 


The Roman shops are not large. 

Julia’s friends like her pretty jewels. 

Lucretia and her friends gather near the baths. 
We are hastening to school. 

I am buying roses and violets. 

You enter the shop and buy a ball. 


> OA OS ae 
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FABULA—IN VIA ET AD THERMAS 


Post meridiem familia thermas visitat. Familia carricam 
intrat et per portam ad urbem '!it.2 In vid Nol&* sunt ta- 
bernae. Licrétia et lilia tabernam intrant et gemmias 
emptitant. Templum Fortiinae,* ubi Liicrétia deam for- 
tumnae® adorat, est prope thermas. Postei® familia 
Forum’ intrat. Hic® puella violas et rosas et alids florés® 
véndit.!° Alia taberna citr6s, tivas, olivas, fructiis ' habet.” 
Galba florés et fructiis emptitat. Deinde™ familia ad 
thermas properat. Licrétia et Itlia thermas via Abun- 
dantia '‘ intrant et amicds suas visitant. Galba et Porsena 
via Stabidnd intrant. Ante thermas Galba pilam iactat. 
Dénique familia extra'® convenit et domum poétae 
tragici ” properat. Ibi familia cénam habet. 


WORD STUDY 


1. What is a perennial plant? This word is derived from 
two Latin words, per, “ through,” and annus, “ year.” Ex- 
plain the meaning of annual, semiannual, biennial, trienncal. 

2. Now that you know the meaning of per can you show 
what it has to do with percolator, perforate, perforce, perhaps, 


1. ad urbem, to the city. 2. it, goes. 3. in via Nola, on the via Nola 
(street). 4. Templum Fortinae, the temple of Fortuna. Fortuna was the 
goddess of chance. 5. deam fortiinae, the goddess of fortune. 6. postea, 
afterwards. 7. Forum, the Forum, an open place at the foot of the Palatine 
and Capitoline Hills, where legal, political, and commercial business was 
transacted. 8. hic, here. 9. fldrés, flowers. 10. véndit, is selling. 
11. citrés, avas, olivas, fructis, lemons, grapes, olives, and fruit. 12. habet, 
has. 13. deinde, then. 14. via Abundantia, by the via Abundantia 
(street). 15. dénique, finally. 16. extra, outside. 17. domum poétae 
tragici, to the home of the tragic poet. 
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perish, permeate? Consult a derivation dictionary if neces- . 
_ sary. 

3. In the expression: ‘ John Smith alias Henry Cabot,” 
what does alias mean? By whom is this word commonly 
used ? 

4, Can you explain how tabernacle is related to the Latin 
word taberna ? 

5. Domus in Latin means “ home” or “ house.” Make 
a list of our words which come from this source. Use the 
words in your list in sentences. 


— 


Amicus est alter idem. 


Latin 
palla 
ianua 
secta 
hora 
oliva 


optima 
reliqua 
grata 


invitat 
salitat 
cantat 


vespere 
primum 


deinde 


LESSON 9 


Cicero 


A friend is a second self. 


CENA ROMANA 


VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 
English 
robe, cloak 
door, entrance _ 


party 
hour 
olive 


ADJECTIVES 


best 
rest of 
pleasing 


VERBS 
invites 
greets 
sings 
ADVERBS 


in the evening 
first, at first 


then 
ae 


Derived or Related Words 


pall 

January, janitor 
sect 

horoscope 

olive 


optimist 
relic 
gratitude 


invitation 
salute 
cantata 


vespers 
primeval, primary 
prime 
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GRAMMAR 


REVIEW 


1. Enumerate the cases you have studied. 
2. What are the uses of each case? 
3. Translate terrarum. How many ways can you give it 
in English? 
EXERCISES - 


The doors are open in the evening. 

Galba carries the best olives to the stores. 
The lady greets Julia’s small friends. 

The girls work and sing. 

Slaves prepare the family’s meal. 

Lucretia invites her friends to a pleasing meal. 


eR no 
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FABULA — CENA ROMANA 


Vespere Fluvius, poéta! tragicus, Liicrétiam et Galbam 
ad cénam invitat. Licrétia tunicam pulchram et pallam 
albam et margaritas ? gestat. Galba optimam togam albam 
gestat. Fluvius prope villam Galbae habitat, sed Liicrétia 
et Galba non ambulant. Lectica * Liicrétiam portat ; Galba 
bigds ¢ agit.° Via Sepulchrodrum ad idnuam it. Fluvius 
Litcrétiam et Galbam in peristyl6’ saliitat. Iam 8 reliqua 
secta ibi °est. Est héra epularum.” Circum trés ménsas 
magnads accubant.’ Primum aquis odoratis lavant.™ 
Deinde epulae incipiunt.4 Est vinum Graeciae,!® sunt 
hillae,!® ostreae Britanniae,! linguae lusciniarum,!® olivae, 
aliae escae!® gratae. Violae et rosae multae peristylum 
decorant. Inter cénam Galba ad citharam cantat. Flu- 
vius ad citharam quoque cantat. Epulae sunt sérae ”! 
itaque * Licrétia et Galba proximd dié* prima lice non 
exsurgunt.”* 

WORD STUDY 


1. Why is the name of the plant primrose derived from a 
Latin word meaning “ first’? Explain primary as used in 
the term primary grades. What other words are related to 
this Latin word primum ? 


1. Fluvius, poéta tragicus, Fluvius, the tragic poet. 2. margaritas, pearls. 
3. lectica, litter. 4. bigas, (two-wheeled) chariot. 5. agit, drives. 
6. it, goes. 7. in peristyl6, in the peristyle. 8. iam, already. 9. ibi, 
there. 10. epulae,feast. 11. trés ménsfs, three tables. 12. accubant, 
they recline. 13. aquis oddratis lavant, they wash with scented water. ‘ 
14. incipiunt, begins. 15. vinum Graeciae, wine of Greece. 16. hillae, 
sausages. 17. ostreae Britanniae, oysters of Britain. 18. linguae lusci- 
nidrum, nightingales’ tongues. 19. escae, foods. 20. ad citharam cantat, 
sings to hisown accompaniment on the harp. 21. sérae,late. 22. itaque, 
and so. 23. proximé dié, (on) the next day. 24. exsurgunt, awaken. 
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2. January is derived from the name of the Roman god 
Janus. It is closely related to our word meaning 
“ entrance.”’?’ What is the explanation? 

3. Many English words are formed with inter as a prefix. 
Make a list of those with which you are familiar. 

4. What type of person is called an optimist? What is 
the opposite of this? 

5. Have you attended vespers? What are they? 


Latin 


arena 

pugna 

sella 

armatura 
fémina 

turba 

unda 

saxa liquefacta 


rotunda 
gladiatoria 
alta 

-laeta 


clamat 
tentat 
noscitat 
respectat 
spérat 


LESSON 10 
Fit via vt. Energy wins the way. 


PUGNA GLADIATORIA 


VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 
English Derived or Related Words 
arena 
fight, combat pugilist, pugnacious 
seat 
armor 
woman feminine 
confusion turbulence 
wave undulate 
lava (literally, 
liquefied rock) 
ADJECTIVES 

round rotund 
gladiatorial 
high altitude 
happy 

VERBS 
shouts clamor 
feels tentative 
recognizes 
looks back at respect 
hopes 
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GODT O O008PSOOOS699000000) 


EXERCISES 


The Roman women look at the gladiatorial combats. 
A gladiatorial combat is not pleasing to us (to us, nobis). 
The waves are high and many. 

Porsena recognizes the street to his villa. 


soalbe Apc ty 


FABULA — PUGNA GLADIATORIA 


Post meridiem téta familia arénam visitat. Ibi! familia 
pugnam gladiatdriam spectat. Aréna est magna et rotunda. 
Galba est advocatus * itaque* sellam bonam habet.* Pri- 
mum est curriculum.’ Deinde duo gladiatorés ® arénam in- 
trant. Armatiiram gestant. Pugna incipit.’? Subitd® fé- 
mina summa aréna°® clamat, ‘‘ Vesuvius! Vesuvius! Mons 
flagrat.’’ 1 

Paene simul " sdl ” est obscitiratus.% Ubique “ turba est 
magna. 

1. ibi, there. 2. advocatus, lawyer. 3. itaque,andso. 4. habet, he 
has. 5. curriculum, race. 6. duo gladiatérés, two gladiators. 7. in- 
cipit, begins. 8. subitd,suddenly. 9. summaaréni, at the top of the arena. 


10. mons flagrat, the mountain is on fire. 11. paene simul, almost at once. 
12. sdl, thesun. 13. obsciiratus, hidden. 14. ubique, everywhere. 


LATIN 8] 


Galba climat, “Licrétia! Itlia! Porsena! Tenéte !® 
meam togam.”’ 

Galba non currit."® Lenté” ambulat. Viam tentat. Galba 
portam maris'® ndscitat. 

“Nonne” ad villam?” rogat Lucrétia. 

“Non ad villam,”’ Galba respondit.“ ‘Villa est prope 
Vesuvium. Ad aquam! Ad scapham! Ad Caprefis 7! 
navigamus.”’ 

Ubique sunt tenébrae.” Undae sunt altae, sed familia 
Galbae ad Capreas titd™ navigat. Ibi familia Vesuvium 
respectat. Vesuvius saxa liquefacta manat.% Herculaneum” 
dititius* ndn est. Favilla Pompéiés tegit.2”7 Magna qua- 
drirémis*® Plini historici est in sini.2? Plinius amicds 
suds servare*® spérat. Sed proximd dié familia Galbae dé 
morte Plini cogndéscit.*! Postea familia Galbae Romam 
migrat.*? Ibi familia Galbae est laeta. 


WORD STUDY 


1. Our word arena comes from a Latin word which origi- 
nally meant “‘sand.” Find out how it came to have its 
present meaning. 

2. There isa Latin word gladius meaning “‘sword.”’ From 
it came gladiatorial. How did this happen? Why is the 


gladiolus so called ? 
3. Use pugnacious in a sentence. What part of speech is it ? 


15. Tenéte, hold. 16. currit, runs. 17. lenté, slowly. 18. maris, of the 
sea. 19. -ne = question mark. 20. respondit, replies. 21. ad Capreas, 
to Capri. 22. sunt tenebrae, is darkness. 23. titd, safely. 24. manat, 
is exuding. 25. Herculaneum, town in Campania destroyed by the eruption 
of Vesuvius 79 4.p. 26. dittius, longer. 27. Favilla tegit, ashes cover. 
28. quadrirémis Plini historici, the quadrireme of Pliny the historian. A 
quadrireme was a ship with four banks of oars. 29. in sini, in the bay. 
30. amic6s suds servare, to save his friends. 31. dé morte Plini cognéscit, 
learns about the death of Pliny. 32. R6mam migrat, moves to Rome. 
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4. What are turbid waters? Use turbulence correctly in a 
sentence. 

5. What is the etymological relation of rownd and rotund ? 

6. Tentat was originally temptat. How does this account 
for temptation ? 

7. How do we get desperation and desperate from spérat ? 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


A 


ad prep. w. acc. to 
adorat v. worship 

alba adj. white 

alia adj. other 
aliquandé adv. sometimes 
alta adj. high 

ambulat v. walks 

amica n. friend 

ante prep. w. acc. before 
aperta adj. open 

aqua n. water 

ara n. altar 

arca n. money chest 
aréna n. arena 
armattra n. armor 


B 
bona adj. good 


C 


candéla n. candle 

cantat v. sings 

carriica n. carriage 

céna n. dinner 

circum prep. w. acc. around 
clamat v. shouts 

clara adj. bright 


cognéscit v. knows, recognizes 


columna n. column 
computat v. reckons 
convenit v. gathers 

cum conj. when 


D 


dea n. goddess 
decorat v. decorates 
deinde adv. then 


EK 


ea adj. this 
emptitat v. buys 
est v. is 

et conj. and 


F 


fabula n. story 
familia n. family 
fémina n. woman 
figira n. figure, form 
forma n. plan 

frater n. brother 


G 


gemma n. gem 
gestat v. wears 
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gladiatéria adj. gladiatorial 
grata adj. pleasing 


H 


habitat v. lives, lives in 
historia n. history 
héra n. hour 


I 


iactat v. throws 

ianua n. door, entrance 

in prep. w. acc. into 

insula 7. island 

intrat v. enters 

inter prep. w. acc. between, dur- 
ing 

invitat v. invites 


L 


labérat v. works, toils 
laeta adj. happy 
laudat v. praises 
littera n. letter 

longa adj. long 

lina n. moon 


M 
magna adj. large, great 
mater n. mother 
matrona n. lady 
multa adj. much, many 


N 


navigat v. sails 
non adv. not 
ndscitat v. recognizes 


LANGUAGE 


O 


obscira adj. dark 
optima adj. best 


Ly 


parat v. prepares, prepares for 
parva adj. small 

pater n. father 

pectnia nm. money 

per prep. w. acc. through 
pictira n. picture 

pila n. ball 

piscina n. fish pond 

porta n. door, gate 

portat v. carries 

post prep. w. acc. after, behind 
post meridiem in the afternoon 
primum adv. first 

privata adj. private, family 
prope prep. w. acc. near 
properat v. hastens 

proxima adj. nearest 

puella n. girl 

pugna 7. combat, fight 
pulchra adj. pretty, beautiful 


Q 


quod conj. because 
quoque adv. also, too 


R 


reliqua adj. the rest of 
respectat v. looks back at 
rogat v. asks 


LATIN 


Romana adj. Roman 
rosa n. rose 
rotunda adj. round 


8 


salitat v. greets 

saxa liquefacta n. plur. lava 
scapha n. skiff 

schola n. school 

secta n. party 

sed conj. but 

sella n. seat 

serva n. slave (a woman slave) 
significat v. signifies 

silva n. forest 

solea n. shoe 

sonat v. resounds 

spectat v. looks at 

spérat v. hopes 

stat v. stands 

statua n. statue 

stella n. star 

stola n. stola 

sua adj. her 

sunt v. are 


supplicat v. worships 
symphonia n. music 


at 


taberna n. shop 

tentat v. feels 

terra n. land 

thermae n. plur. baths 
toga n. toga 

tdta adj. whole, all 

trans prep. W. acc. across 
tunica n. tunic 

turba n. confusion 


U 


ubi adv. where 
tina adj. one 
unda n. wave 


Vv 


vespere in the evening 
via n. street, road, way 
villa n. villa, farm 
vinea 7. vineyard 

viola n. violet 

visitat v. visits 
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ENGLISH-LATIN VOCABULARY 


A 


across prep. trans w. acc. 
after prep. post w. acc. 


C 


candle n. candéla 
carriage n. carruca 


afternoon, in the, post meridiem | carries v. portat 


all adj. tota 

also adv. quoque 
altar n. ara 

and conj. et 

arena n. aréna 
armor n. armattra 


around prep. circum w. acc. 


asks v. rogat 


B 


ball n. pila 

baths n. plur. thermae 
beautiful adj. pulchra 
because conj. quod 
before prep. ante w. acc. 
behind prep. post w. acc. 
best adj. optima 

between prep. inter w. acc. 
beyond prep. trans w. acc. 
bright adj. clara 

brother n. frater 

but conj. sed 

buys v. emptitat 


column n. columna 
combat n. pugna 
confusion n. turba 


D 


dark adj. obsciira 
decorates v. decorat 
dinner n. céna 

door n. porta 

during prep. inter w. acc. 


EK 


enters v. intrat 
entrance n. porta 
evening, in the, vespere 


F 


family adj. privata 
family n. familia 
farm n. villa 
father n. pater 
feels v. tentat 
fight n. pugna 
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figure n. figira 
first adv. primum 
fish pond n. piscina 
forest n. silva 

form n. figira 
friend n. amica 


G 


Galba n. Galba 

gate n. porta 

gathers v. convenit 

gem 7. gemma 

girl n. puella 

gladiatorial adj. gladiatoria 
goddess n. dea 

good adj. bona 

great adj. magna 

greets v. saliitat 


H 


happy adj. laeta 
hastens v. properat 
her adj. sua 

high adj. alta 
history n. historia 
hopes v. spérat 
hour n. hora 


I 


into prep. in w. acc. 
invites v. invitat 

is v. est 

island n. insula 


LATIN 


J 


jewel n. gemma 
Julia n. Tilia 


L 


lady n. matrona 

land n. terra 

large adj. magna 

lava n. saxa liquefacta 
letter n. littera 

likes v. amat 

lives, lives in v. habitat 
long adj. longa 

looks at v. spectat 
looks back at v. respectat 
loves v. amat 

Lucretia n. Licrétia 


M 


many adj. multa 

money n. pecitinia 

money chest (safe) n. arca 
moon n. lina 

mother n. mater 

much adj. multa 

music n. symphonia 


N 


near prep. prope w. acc. 
nearest adj. proxima 
not adv. non 


O 


olive n. oliva 
one adj. tina 
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open adj. aperta 
other adj. alia 


Ee 


party n. secta 
picture n. pictiira 
plan n. forma 
pleasing adj. grata 
Porsena n. Porsena 
praises v. laudat 


prepares, prepares for v. parat 


pretty adj. pulchra 
R 


reckons v. computat 
recognizes v. noscitat 
resounds v. sonat 
rest of adj. reliqua 
road n. via 

Roman adj. Romana 
rose n. rosa 

round adj. rotunda 


S 
sails ». navigat 
school n. schola 
seat n. sella 
shoe n. solea 
shop n. taberna 
shouts v. clamat 
signifies v. significat 
sings v. cantat 
skiff n. scapha 
slave n. serva 
sometimes adv. aliquandd 


stands v. stat 
star n. stella 
statue n. statua 
stola n. stola 
story n. fabula 
street n. via 


ak 


then adv. deinde 

this adj. ea 

through prep. per w. acc. 
throws v. iactat 

to prep. ad w. acc. 

too adv, quoque 

tunic n. tunica 


V 


villa n. villa 
vineyard n. vinea 
violet n. viola 
visits v. visitat 


W 
walks v. ambulat 
water n. aqua 
wave n. unda 
way n. via 
wears v. gestat 
when conj. cum 
where conj. ubi 
white adj. alba 
whole adj. tota 
woman n. fémina 
works »v. labdrat 
worships v. adorat 
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LESSON 1 
A TRIP THROUGH FRANCE 


While our boat slowly makes its way across the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, let us talk for a few minutes about this 
beautiful country which looms up in the distance. It is 
France, the land that we shall visit next. For many people 
France, commonly known as “la belle France,” is the 
loveliest land in all Europe. France is much smaller than 
our own country. It is even smaller than our one state 
Texas, though it is about twice as large as the state of 
California. France is farther north than our country; it is 
in about the same latitude as Canada. Paris, the largest 
city in France, is opposite Canada’s Quebec. But far north 
as France is, its climate, strange to say, is much milder 
than that of the United States and Canada. The warm 
Gulf Stream flows by the coast of France and makes it a 
warm country. 

Nature seems to have called in all her resources to help 
her in making France a most beautiful, wealthy country. 
With the exception of the Alps in the east and the Pyrenees 
on the border between France and Spain, there are few large 
mountains in France. The country consists mostly of rolling 
plains. ) 

Four great navigable rivers, the Rhone, Garonne, Loire, 
and Seine, and many canals form avenues of communication 
through the whole country from the English Channel to the 
Mediterranean. There is plenty of rainfall, which, along 
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owl 


with the mild temperature, makes France a great flower 
garden. Agriculture is one of the chief occupations of the 
French. They raise quantities of wheat, apples, peaches, 
and pears in the northern and central parts. In the south 
there are many oranges, lemons, and olives, and mulberry 
trees upon which the silkworms thrive. There are vine- 
yards; France is the chief wine-producing country of the — 
world. So we see that the geography of France makes it a 
beautiful, rich country — one that we shall enjoy visiting. 

Our boat has: now arrived at Marseille, France. The 
harbor is full of large vessels from many other countries, 
bringing their products to France. There is great noise and 
confusion while the gangplanks are let down, and then we go 
ashore at Marseille. Here we meet many sailors from the 
boats we saw in the harbor and it is interesting to hear them 
talking in their many strange languages. Marseille is the 
chief seaport of France. We see many smaller boats start- 
ing up the Rhéne to carry products into the interior of 
France. Let us take an automobile and follow some of 
the boats along the Rhéne. We travel for several days 
through beautiful country. We see hundreds of people 
working in the vineyards, cultivating grapes. Others are 
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engaged in raising mulberry trees, the leaves of which they 
feed to silkworms. We now arrive at Lyon, which is really 
the New York of France. It is a very busy city and 
many people work in the large mills where‘silk is made. 
In other parts of the city they manufacture woolen goods. 
Lyon is, next to Paris the largest manufacturing city of 
France. 

From Lyon we travel across the center of France to another 
silk-manufacturing city, Tours. Here the silk industry was 
introduced. Tours is located on the Loire River. The 
finest bridge in France crosses the Loire at Tours. From 
Tours we follow along the banks of the Loire to Nantes, 
famous for its shipbuilding. Nantes has grown to be one of 
the handsomest cities in France. In its unfinished cathedral 
there is a famous monument to the duke and duchess of 
Brittany. Brittany, of which Nantes was formerly the 
capital, is the home of a very peculiar people. Brittany 
comprises the bleak, windswept northwestern peninsula of 
France. The people are silent and undemonstrative, and 
live by the harvest of the sea. They are the boldest seamen 
in the world. The Bretons are very devout in their religion. 
Brittany ‘has been called “ Land of Pardons.’”’ This name 
arises from their services called Pardons, to which people 
come to be purged of sin. Thus we see the faith and super- 
stition of these peasants. France is, indeed, a religious 
country. Everywhere crosses rise by the wayside, where 
peasants stop to pray and forget this world for a minute. 
In one province there are even miniature crosses for the 
birds. 

The trees we see in Brittany are very strange. Many of 
them seem to be trunks with no branches. Tiny twigs 
grow all over them and form a fur-like covering. The 
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branches have all been cut off for use as firewood. Bretons 
have no stoves and all their cooking is done in large fireplaces. 

Our next stop is Rennes, another town in Brittany. 
Rennes was at one time the capital of Brittany. It is now 
the home of a famous university. 

From Brittany we go over straight, white roads into the 
province of Normandy, where we find a pleasant change in 
scenery. Normandy is in spring a beautiful land of apple 
blossoms — pink and white and green. Here the people 
live in delightful little mud houses which bake hard in the 
sun and have overhanging roofs of straw. 'These are what 
we call thatched roofs. They are sometimes very thick 
because new roofs are laid right over the old ones. Many 
beautiful flowers grow in Normandy, and the air is sweet 
with the scent of the flowers and apple blossoms. In Nor- 
mandy we visit Rouen, a city located on the Seine River. 
Rouen is a city noted for its churches and their beautiful 
architecture. Near the center of the city is the Grosse 
Horloge — a clock tower and bridge which crosses the street. 
The bell tower used to play an important part in the life 
of every French city. Sometimes the bells tolled for glad- 
ness, sometimes for sorrow. To the French, the bells seemed 
to have souls. We visit the tower where Joan of Arc, the 
French heroine, was tried as a witch before an English bishop. 
And in another part of the city we see slabs in the walk and 
in the market place that show the-place where Joan, con- 
demned, was burned at the stake. 

From Rouen we go to Dieppe, a small fishing village. 
Dieppe is on the seashore and is very popular among the 
fashionable people as a summer resort. 

From Dieppe we go to Lille, a large town in the northern 
part of France. Lille is a large manufacturing city. It is 
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especially noted for the manufacture of linen and cotton 
goods, though there are numerous other manufactories here. 
We pass the large military fortress and a mace where 
many students go. 

We now go south into the wine country of France. The 
city of Reims is surrounded by great vineyards, and it is 
noted for its champagne. Reims is also a great center of 
woolen manufacture in France. For many years Reims was 
the place where the kings of France were crowned. Joan of 
Arc, after her great victories as leader of the French army, 
led the prince here to be made king. The beautiful cathedral 
of Reims, now partly in ruins, is still one of the finest speci- 
mens of architecture. Before leaving Reims we buy some 
of their famous crackers and little spice cakes. 

We stop for a little while at Toul, which is interesting to 
us because it is one of the few remaining walled towns in 
France. The thick walls around the town are pierced by 
several gates. On the outside of the walls there is a moat. 
There is no longer any water in the moat and it is filled with 
grass. 

And so we come to Paris, the capital of France and largest 
city of continental Europe. Easily reached by rivers, 
canals, and railroads, and situated in the midst of a rich 
farming region, Paris is the commercial and agricultural 
center of France. It is located on the Seine River and is 
a very beautiful city. The oldest part of the city, situated 
on an island in the Seine called la Cité, is connected with the 
other parts by beautiful bridges. The beautiful cathedral 
of Notre Dame, illustrious buildings, majestic tree-lined 
boulevards such as the famous Champs Elysées, stately 
arches and parks — all these adorn Paris and make it the 
great city of beauty and pleasure. Railroads from all over 
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France meet in Paris like the spokes of a wheel, making it a 
great railroad center. Paris is also the artistic center, and 
its people set the style for the world. 

After our visit in Paris we make our way once more to 
the city of Tours, where we will make the acquaintance of a 
little French family. Pierre and Cornélie will introduce us 
to their ways and customs, and will give us a little peep into 
their home life. 


LESSON 2 
PRONUNCIATION 


The French alphabet has the same letters as the English © 
alphabet, except that the letters k and w, although they 
appear in French, do not properly belong to the French 
language. French words in which these letters appear are 
always taken directly from some other language. 

In addition to the letters of the alphabet, French writing 
requires certain marks called accents. There are three of 
these: the acute accent (é), which is used only over the 
vowel e; the grave accent (6), which may be used over 
either a or e; and the circumflex accent (€), which may 
appear over any vowel except y. 

The sounds of French vowels cannot be accurately repre- 
sented in English, but more or less tolerable equivalents 
occur for all except u. 


a as a in fat except in a few words such as pas, when it is more like 
a in art. 

a has much the same pronunciation as a. 

a as a in father. 

e followed by a single consonant, as a in Cuba. 

e followed by a double consonant, or two consonants, as e in 
met. 

e at the end of a word is not pronounced. 

é as e in they. 

é as e in met. 

é as e in met, only lengthened. 
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i as 2 in police. 

o has a sound halfway between the vowels of boat and bought. 

u has no English equivalent. Hold your lips to say oo and try 
to say ee. 

y as ee in feet. 


The consonants in French are pronounced, for the most 
part, much as in English. The principal peculiarities occur 
in the following : 


c is like k when it comes before a, 0, or u. 

c is like s when it comes before e or i. 

¢ (c cedilla) is always like s. 

ch is always like sh. 

g is like g in got when it comes before a, 0, or u. 

g is like z in azure when it comes before e or i. 

gn is like ny in canyon, but is a single sound. 

h is never pronounced. 

j is always like z in azure. 

ill between vowels is a consonant pronounced like y in yes. 

r should always be trilled, either at the end of the tongue or 
with the palate. The latter pronunciation is exceedingly difficult 
for an American. ; 

s is like zg when it comes between two vowels. 

w is like v. 


LESSON 3 


LA FAMILLE 
VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbes 
un avocat a lawyer je suis Tam 
un frére a brother est is 
un pére a father 
une mére a mother 
une fille a daughter, a girl 
une famille a family 
un gargon a boy 
une sceur a sister 
un ami a friend 
une maison a house 
monsieur Mr., 
une dame a lady 
francais French 
jeune young 
de ; of 
et and 
GRAMMAIRE 


INDEFINITE ARTICLE. The article a or an is expressed in 


French by un or une. Un is used with masculine nouns; 


? 


une, with feminine: 


mn un frére a brother une sceur a sister 
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Jacques, fré- re Jacques, dor -mez - 


() 4 
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Jacques, fre - re Jacques, dor - mez - vous? dor mez 


ti - nes, Din din 


vous? son-nez les ma ~- ti - nes, son-nez les ma - ti - nes, 


Jacques, dor - mez 
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PossEssIvE ADJECTIVES. The possessive adjective my is 
expressed in French by mon, ma, mes. Mon is used with 
masculine singular nouns, ma with feminine singular nouns, 
and mes with plural nouns of either gender. 


mon frére my brother 
mascur my sister 
mes sceurs my sisters 


EXERCICES 


A. Write in French: 


. my father 

. my mother 

. my sisters 
my lawyer 
my family 
my brothers 
my sister 

. my daughter 
. my brother 

. my daughters 


SOMNOURWNH 


— 


B. Write in French: 


if 


2. 
Oo. 
4, 


I am a French boy. 

(Put the adjective after the noun.) 
My sister is Cornélie. 

Cornélie is a young girl. 

Cornélie is a daughter of Mr. Dubois. 


HISTOIRE— LA FAMILLE 


Bonjour, mes amis. Je suis Cornélie, une jeune fille. Je 
suis la (the) fille de Monsieur Antoine Dubois et de Madame 
Dubois. Mon pére est avocat. Mon frére est Pierre. 
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Pierre est un gargon francais. La maison de Monsieur 
Dubois est une maison de Chinon. 


CONVERSATION 


Bonjour, mes amis. 

Bonjour, mademoiselle. 

Qui (who) est Cornélie? 

Qui est Pierre? 

Qui est avocat de Chinon ? 
Qui est une dame de Chinon? 
Qui est un garcon francais? 


Se he Carer ei 


WORD STUDY 


1. We learned earlier in the course that Latin is the mother 
language and French one of her daughters. We have seen 
how Latin gives many words to our English language. It 
also gives many to French. Some of these in turn find 
their way into English. Thus we see that many English 
words which resemble the French are cousin words of the 
French, but are really derived from the Latin. As an ex- 
ample of this notice the French word famille, which is like 
the English word family. They are cousin words and both 
are derived from the Latin familia. 
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2. Can you tell from what Latin words the French pére, 
mére, and fille are derived? 

3. What adjective do we have in English derived from 
the French noun ami? What does it mean? 

4. The French maison is a form of the old French man- 


sion, from which we get our English mansion. What does 
mansion mean ? 


LESSON 4 
A bon chat, bon rat. Toa good cat, a good rat. 


LES BORDS DE LA VIENNE 


VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbes 
le bord the bank habiter live in 
le peuplier the poplar sont are 
la riviére the river ilya there is, there are 
devant in front of 
dans ein 
tout prés de very near 
entre between 
tout le long de all along 
GRAMMAIRE 


Grenper or Nouns. All French nouns are either mascu- 
line or feminine. 

Piura or Nouns. The plural of most nouns is formed 
by adding s to the singular. 

DerinitE ARTICLE. The article the is expressed in French 
by le, la, andles. Le is used with masculine singular nouns ; 
la with feminine singular nouns. Before nouns beginning 
with a vowel or h, le and la become Il’. Les is used with 
plural nouns of either gender. 


le frére the brother 
la sceur the sister 
Vavocat the lawyer 
les scours the sisters 
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regarder, to look at 


je regarde_ I look at nous regardons we look at 
tu regardes you look at vous regardez you look at 
ilregarde _he looks at ils regardent they look at 


elle regarde she looks at elles regardent they look at 


EXERCICES 


A. Use le or la with each noun in the vocabulary of 
lesson 3. 


B. Conjugate habiter and give English meanings. 


Nort —Je contracts to j’ before verbs beginning with a vowel or h. Com- 
pare I’ in lesson 3. 


C. Write in French: 

1. The lawyer lives in Chinon. 

2. My brother looks at the poplars in front of the house. 

3. Chinon is near Tours. 

4. Cornélie and Pierre live in Chinon. 

5. My sister looks at my brother’s house (the house of 
my brother). 

6. Cornélie is a lawyer’s daughter. 

7. Peter is Cornélie’s brother. 

8. My father’s house is in (4) Chinon. 


HISTOIRE — LES BORDS DE LA VIENNE 


Nous habitons Chinon. Devant ma maison, dans la 
vallée, il y a une riviére, la Vienne. Ma maison est tout 
prés de Chinon. La riviére est entre ma maison et Chinon. 
La riviére est devant ma maison. Les peupliers sont beaux? 
tout le long de la Vienne. 


1, Can you guess this word? 2. beaux, beautiful. 
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ui 
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AN 


iy NAAN NANT 

HN A i i i i ai 
CONVERSATION 

1. Bonjour, mes amis. 

2. Comment allez-vous? (How are you?) 

3. Je vais trés bien, merci; et vous? 

(I am very well, thank you; and you?) 

Out (where) habite la famille? 

Ow est la maison de Cornélie? 

Qui est le pére de Pierre? 

Ow habite l’avocat? 

Qu’est-ce que (What is it that) la famille regarde tout 

le long de la Vienne? 


SHY 
Nf 


iN IK 
TRA 


NCUA 
NUH 


a h 


SS 


= 


TENA 


ee SO 


WORD STUDY 


1. Besides meaning bank, bord means edge. Can you 
give an English word derived from bord ? 

2. What English word comes from peuplier ? 

3. From the French verb habiter can you get an English 
word that means “ one who lives in’? One that means 
“‘ the place where one lives ”’? 

4. Compare the French entre with the Latin word for 
between. 

5. What English word comes from the French regarder ? 
What does it mean? 
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Another form of regarder, was rewarder, in which we read- 
ily recognize our English word reward. From the mean- 
ing ‘‘to look upon” the word advanced one step and grew 
to mean “‘to look upon favorably,’ hence our word to reward. 
The word ward is a native English word. We have it also 
in the form guard, derived through the French. French 
regarder, garde, etc., were borrowed from a Germanic 
language akin to English. 


LESSON 5 
Noblesse oblige. Rank imposes obligation. 


MES VETEMENTS 


VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbes 
la robe the dress dit says 
les bas the stockings porter wear, carry 
la chemise the shirt entrer dans enter 
le petit déjeuner the breakfast voici here is, here are 
Adjectifs 
blanc, blanche! white 
bleu, e blue 
brun, e brown 
rouge red 
petit, e little, small 
vite quickly 
a sept heures at seven o’clock 
avec with 
oui yes 
GRAMMAIRE 


Worps IN eau. The plural of words ending in eau is 
formed by adding x instead of s to the singular. 
le tableau the picture 
les tableaux the pictures 


1 Notice the irregularity of blanc and beau in the feminine forms. 
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AGREEMENT oF Apsxectives. Adjectives must agree in 
gender and number with the nouns they modify. The 
feminine of adjectives is usually formed by adding e to the 
masculine form. The plural of either masculine or feminine 
is usually formed by adding s to the singular. 


SINGULAR 
Masculine Feminine 
joli pretty jolie 
grand large grande 
beau beautiful, fine belle! 
PLURAL 
jolis jolies 
grands grandes 
beaux belles 
Examples : 
un joli jardin a pretty garden 
une jolie fleur a pretty flower 
les jolis jardins the pretty gardens 
les jolies fleurs the pretty flowers 


ADJECTIVES OF CoLor. Adjectives of color follow the 
nouns they modify. 
EXERCICES 
A. Write in French : 
1. the beautiful dress 6. the large poplar 
2. a large breakfast 7. the beautiful girls 
3. the brown stockings 8. a large house 
4, my pretty sister . a large family 
5. my big brothers 10. a French lady 
B. Conjugate porter, and give English meanings. 


1 Notice the irregularity of blanc and beau in the feminine forms. 
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C. Write in French: 


My father’s house is large. 

Here is my big brother. 

There is a boy in the family. 

There is a poplar near the house. 

The houses are brown. 

Cornélie’s mother is pretty. 

Peter is a boy of Chinon. 

Cornélie wears a pretty red dress. 

In front of my house there is a beautiful poplar. 
Cornélie is Peter’s pretty sister. 


ee OPEC eon ae 


— 


HISTOIRE— MES VETEMENTS 


Ma mére dit, “‘ Vite, Cornélie. Vite, Pierre. II est sept 
heures.”’ 

Je me léve! 4 sept heures. 

Pierre a sommeil.? I] dit, ‘‘ Quelle heure est-il? ”’ 3 

Ma mére répéte,' “ Il est sept heures. Vite, Pierre! ”’ 

Pierre dit, ‘‘ Oui, ma mére. Ov est mon pantalon? ” 

“‘ Voici le pantalon ‘ bleu,’ dit ma mére. 

Je porte une robe rouge, une paire de sandales ‘ brunes. 
Pierre porte un pantalon bleu, une chemise blanche avec 
une cravate ‘ rouge, et une jaquette * bleue. 

Nous entrons dans la salle 4 manger.’ Joséphine pré- 
pare ‘ le petit déjeuner. “OU sont mes cufs*?” dit 
Pierre. ‘Il y a un joli ceuf sous ton nez, petit gamin.’’” 


1. Jemeléve,I getup. 2. asommeil,issleepy. 3. Quelle heure est- 
il? Whattimeisit? 4. Canyouguessthis word? 5. lasalle 4 manger, 
the dining-room. 6. ceufs, eggs. 7. sous ton nez, petit gamin, under 
your nose, little rascal. 
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Ki aici ATP 


V5 es 
ut G ae [Data n} Jacl aie ap PAS 


fli 
__aots afliy 


CONVERSATION 
1. De quelle couleur (of what color) est la robe de 
Cornélie? 
Que dit la mére? 
Qui prépare le petit déjeuner? 
De quelle couleur sont les bas de Cornélie? 
De quelle couleur est la jaquette de Pierre? 
Qui porte une cravate rouge? 
Ow sont les peupliers? 
Est-ce que la maison de Cornélie est grande? 
Ot est la riviére? 
Qui est le pére de la famille? 


a a eal shared cane tet 


— 


WORD STUDY 
1. What English word do we have like the French véte- 
ment? What short word meaning “an article of clothing ” 
do we have from this same French family? It is interesting 
to note that, as in the word vétement, a circumflex accent 


over a French word frequently means that an s has been 
left out. 
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2. Directly from the French word robe comes the English 
robe. What does the latter mean? It is a peculiar fact 
that robe and rob come from the same root. The French 
robe (dress) used to mean booty, that is, merchandise or 
goods that were plundered or robbed. The English word 
“rubbish ” comes from the French robe. Rejected, useless 
clothes were trash or rubbish. 

3. The French word déjeuner means “ to break the fast.” 
Compare the English word breakfast, “to break the fast.” 

4. Like what Latin verb is the French porter? From 
the Latin and French what similar English word do we have? 
What does it mean? 

5. What English word of similar meaning comes from 
the French entrer? Can you give a noun of the same 
family? Compare our English expression enter into with 
the French entrer dans. 

6. What English word comes from the French heure ? 

7. Look up in your dictionary the English verb to blanch 
and the adjective blank. Tell what they mean and show how 
they are related to the French word blanc or blanche mean- 
ing ‘‘ white.” 

8. Can you give an English word from the French brun? 
What is the origin of brown ? 

9. The word tableau comes from the French. What 
does it mean ? 

10. What English word comes from the French grand? 
What does it mean? What is a grand piano? 


LESSON 6 


Qui épargne gagne. A penny saved is a penny earned. 


L’ECOLE 
VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbes 
Vécole f. the school étudier to study 
la salle the room compter to count 
la plume the pen 
midi noon 
Vanglais m. the English (language) 


le tableau noir the blackboard 


aprés after, afterwards 


sur on 
en in 
GRAMMAIRE 


De with Articles; the Partitive. 


A. De, when it is used with le or les, changes its spelling 
as follows: 
deandle du 
de andles_ des 
de and la_ de la (no change) 


B. If we say in French, les garcons, we may mean one of 
two things. We may mean, “the boys whom we have just 
mentioned ” ; or we may mean, “ boys as a whole,” that is, 
“all the boys in the world.”” For instance, Les garcons sont 
bons means “‘ all boys (in the world) are good.” But if we 
wish to say, ‘‘ There are boys in my garden,” we cannot say, 
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Il y a les garcons dans mon jardin, because we are talking 
about only a few of all the boys in the world. And so we 
say, Il y a des garcons dans mon jardin. Des may be trans- 
lated some. Always, when you mean some (and not all in 
the world), whether or not you say some in English, use 
in French de with le (contracted), la, or les (contracted). 


Examples : 
J écris les lecgons sur le papier. . 
I write all lessons on the paper (in question). 
J écris des lecons sur du papier. 
I write (some) lessons on (some) paper. 


EXERCICES 


A. Conjugate étudier and compter, and give English 
meanings. 


B. Write in French: 


1. Poplars are beautiful. 

2. There are some poplars in front of my house. 

3. Cornélie and Pierre carry pens. 

4, There are blackboards in the school (a l’école). 

5. Cornélie studies English in school (a l’école). 

6. There are some exercises on the blackboard (au 
tableau noir). 

7. Cornélie counts in English. 

8. Pierre’s stockings are brown. 

9. The lawyer’s house is large. 

0. The lady’s dress is white. 


HISTOIRE — L’ECOLE 
Aprés le petit déjeuner, ma mére dit, ‘‘ Vite, Cornélie et 


~ 


Pierre. Il est huit (8) heures.” Je vais ! 4 l’école a huit 
1. je vais, I go. 
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heures. Il y a deux (2) écoles 4 Chinon, une école de filles et 
une école de garcons. Je vais avec Pierre 4 huit heures. 

A neuf (9) heures j’entre dans la salle de classe.? ‘‘ Bon- 
jour, mes amis,” dit Mademoiselle. “‘ Comment allez-vous, 
Cornélie?”’ ‘Je vais trés bien, merci.” Je lis * une 
lecon ? d’histoire,? et j’écris + des lettres ? sur du papier ” 
avec ma plume. A dix (10) heures Mademoiselle dit, 
“Ftudiez la lecon de géographie?; aprés, étudiez la 
lecon d’arithmétique.?’”’ L’aprés-midi nous étudions l’an- 
glais. J’écris des exercices au (on the) tableau noir. 
Mademoiselle dit, ‘‘ Comptez en anglais.’”” Je compte en 
anglais — un, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six, sept, huit, neuf, 
dix, onze, douze, treize, quatorze, quinze. 


CONVERSATION 


A quelle (what) école va (goes) Cornélie? 

A quelle école va Pierre? 

Que (what) dit Mademoiselle? 

Etudiez-vous l’anglais A l’école? 

Comptez en frangais 4 quinze. 

Est-ce que la salle de classe est grande? 

Ot est l’école de Cornélie? 

Etudiez-vous le francais? 

Combien de (how many) lecons étudiez-vous? 
. Quelle heure est-il? 


OP pote tees a 


SOWMNAN 


—_ 


WORD STUDY 


1. The French école and the English school are cousin 
words. What is the Latin word for school from which the 
English and French are derived? The word was originally 
Greek. Can you find out what the Greek word meant? 

2. Can you guess this word? 3. jelis,I read. 4. j’écris, I write. 


FRENCH Ey, 
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2. The English word plume meaning “‘ feather ” is derived 
from the French word plume meaning pen. How do you 
account for this? It is interesting to note that the English 
word pen comes from Latin penna meaning “ feather.” 

3. The French mi of midi meaning ‘‘ noon ” is the cousin 
of the English mid in mid-day. Di and day, though they 
look alike, are not related. 

4. Notice that the French word Anglais is derived from 
the Old English term Angle. Who were the Angles? Where 
do we retain their name today? What is the derivation of 
English and England ? 

5. The French étudier and the English fo study are both 
derived from the Latin. 

6. The French word compter comes from the Latin com- 
putare meaning to reckon. What English word do we derive 
from compter; from computare? ‘These two derivatives are 
cousins. The first comes from the Latin through the 
French. The second comes directly from the Latin. 

7. The French word sur is used as a prefix in many Eng- 
lish words. It means “ on,” “‘ over,” or “ above.” Notice 
survive, ‘ to overlive,” surprise, ‘to overtake,” surname, 
“a name placed over another.” What do the words sur- 
face, surmount, surpass, and surplus mean? ae 


LESSON 7 


Pierre qui roule n’amasse pas de mousse. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


MA MAISON 
VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbes 
le pont the bridge traverser to cross 
la pierre the stone manger to eat 
lachambre the bedroom  désirer to wish, to want 
le jardin the garden 
la cuisine the kitchen | 
la fleur the flower 
la there 
aussi also 
beaucoup de many 
assez enough 
pour for 
sous under 
mais but 
GRAMMAIRE 
avoir, to have 
jai I have nous avons we have 
tuas you have vous avez you have 
ila he has ils ont they have 
elle a_ she has elles ont they have 
EXERCICES 


A. Conjugate traverser, demander, désirer, with English 


meanings. 
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Allegretto 


Sur le Pont @A-vi-gnon Yon y dan-se Jon y 


7S es eae ae ee 


dan-se, Sur le Pont d/A-vi- gnon Ton y dan-se tout en  rond. 


Les beaux mes-Sieurs font comm’ ¢a, Et puis en-cor comm’ a. 


Sur le Pont dA-vi - gnon Jon y dan-se Von y 


En disant (les beause Messieurs font comme ga) on imite les saluts des hommes, 
puis on reprend le refrain. 

On continue en citant des noms de métiers tels que: blanchisseuses, cor- 
donniers, etc. dont on imite les gestes. 
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B. Write in French: 


Cornélie and Pierre look at the big bridge. 
There is a beautiful garden in front of my house. 
I have a pretty little bedroom. 

We have (the) lunch under the poplars. 
Joséphine is in the kitchen. 

She is a pretty girl. 

My father’s garden is beautiful. 

My mother looks at the beautiful flowers. 

After school my brother enters the kitchen. 

My mother’s kitchen is large and white. 


CR oe ete 


— 


HISTOIRE — MA MAISON 


Aprés l’école, je vais 14 l’école de Pierre. II est 1a, et 
nous traversons la riviére. Le pont est beau, et nous re- 
gardons la riviére. Nous regardons aussi ma maison avec les 
jolis peupliers tout autour.’ 

La maison est grande. Elle‘ est en pierre blanche. 
Dans le jardin devant la maison, il y a beaucoup de fleurs — 
rouges, oranges,’ roses,” bleues, et blanches. 

Dans la maison, il y a douze piéces.° Nous entrons 
vite dans la salle & manger.® I] est quatre heures, et 
Joséphine prépare ? la tartine.?’ Nous mangeons la tar- 
tine 7 avec joie.2 Nous demandons ? deux tartines.’? José- 
phine dit, ‘‘Une tartine est assez.. Mais, 4 la cuisine, il 
y a deux tartines sur la table.?”’ 

Aprés, je vais & ma chambre. Pour |’aprés-midi je porte 
une robe blanche. Je regarde Pierre. II est sous les peu- 

1, je vais, I go. 2. Can you guess this word? 3. tout autour, all 
around. 4. How should you translate elle when it refers to la maison? 


5. piéces, rooms. 6. la salle 4 manger, the dining-room. 7. la tartine, 
bread and jam. All French children have such a lunch about four o’clock. 
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pliers dans le jardin. Je désire étre ® sous les peupliers 
aussi. Je me hate.® | 


CONVERSATION 


. Avez-vous un jardin? 

Out est le jardin? 

Avez-vous de belles fleurs dans le jardin? 
De quelles couleurs sont les fleurs? 

Que mange Pierre? 

Combien de (how many) tartines désire Cornélie? 
. Combien de fréres avez-vous? 

. Avez-vous une sceur aussi? 

Ou est Pierre aprés 1’ école? 

10. Avez-vous une grande maison? 

11. Avez-vous des peupliers devant la maison? 
12. Qui est dans la cuisine? 


OWN AR oy 


WORD STUDY 


1. The French word pont is cousin to the English word 
pontoon. They come from the same Latin root. What is a 
pontoon bridge? What is a punt? 

2. The French words pierre, Pierre, and the English 
Peter are three cousins and all come from the Greek through 
the Latin. What does Peter mean? 

3. What English word comes from chambre ? 

4, The words cuisine and kitchen are cousins. Both are 
derived from the Latin. 

5. What English word comes from the French traverser ? 
What does it mean? The French traverser is made up of two 
Latin words, trans (do you remember its meaning?) and ° 
vertere, meaning fo turn. 

8. étre, to be. 9. je me hate, I hasten or hurry. The circumflex accent 
(a) frequently means that an s has been left out after it. 
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6. You all remember that delicious custard that mother 
gives you for dessert sometimes. It is called blanc mange. 
Can you tell of what two French words its name is made up? 
What does the English word manger mean? Has your dog 
Fido ever had the mange? What is the mange ? 


LESSON 8 


Qui trop se hate reste en chemin. Slow and sure wins the race. 


L’APRES-MIDI 


VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbes 
la féte the festival, feast marcher to walk 
le sourire the smile 
la ville the city 
la place the square 
le prix the prize 
la course’ the race 
le premier the first: 
la fin the end voila there is, there are 
la poupée__ the doll s'il vous plait if you please 
le jour the day tout de suite at once 
GRAMMAIRE 


Tue Neeative. The negative is expressed by using ne 
before the verb and pas after it. Ne (like je and le) contracts 
to n’ before a vowel or h. Negative of entrer, to enter: 


je n’entre pas I do not enter 

tu n’entres pas you do not enter 
il n’entre pas he does not enter 
elle n’entre pas she does not enter 


nous n’entrons pas we do not enter 

vous n’entrez pas you do not enter 

ils n’entrent pas they do not enter 

elles n’entrent pas they do not enter 
123 
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EXERCICES 
A. Conjugate porter, étudier, avoir, in the negative, with 
English meanings. 


B. Write in French : 

There is a beautiful square in the city. 
Chinon is not a large city. 

Cornélie’s doll has a pretty smile. 

Peter wishes to enter the race at the festival. 
Cornélie and Peter’s friends look at the race. 
Peter is the first in the race. 

Cornélie’s mother is a beautiful lady. 
Cornélie is a large girl; she doesn’t want a doll. 
There are poplars in the square. 

Cornélie’s mother is not at the festival. 


SO Oe ae ae Oy aa 


fk 


HISTOIRE — L’APRES-MIDI 


Le jour suivant (following) est un jour de féte. Nous 
n’allons! pas 4 Vécole. L’aprés-midi je vais 4 Chinon 
avec mon pére, ma mére et Pierre. De l’autre cdté? de la 
riviére, nous marchons tout le long du quai.’ Il y a sur 
le quai une belle statue * de Rabelais. II regarde la ville. 
Son sourire est sarcastique.* 

Nous allons ! 41a place Jeanne d’Are. La féte est sur 
la place. Jl y a beaucoup de gens® sur la place. Au 
milieu ® de la place est la grande statue équestre* de 
Jeanne d’Arc, et autour de 7 la statue il y a des musiciens.4 
La musique ‘ est belle mais nous n’entendons® pas la 
musique excepté ¢ de tout prés. 

1. nous allons, we go. 2. de l’autre coté, on the other side. 3. quai, 


water-front. 4. Can you guess this word? 5. gens, people. 6. au 
milieu, in the middle. 7. autour de, around. 8. entendons, we hear. 
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Mon pére dit, ‘‘ Regardez, Cornélie! VoilA une dame 
qui vend ® des poupées.” 

Je dis,’ “ Oh! papa, je désire une poupée, s’il vous plait.’’ 
Et vite, j’ai une poupée. Pierre regarde les courses, 
beaucoup de gargons s’exercent !° A la course. Pierre dit, 
“Je désire entrer dans la course.” ‘“‘ Trés bien,” dit mon 
pére. Il entre dans la course tout de suite. Il y a quatorze 
garcons dans la course. Ils courent," ils courent vite. 
Mais finalement * Pierre est le premier. 

Les amis de Pierre crient, ‘‘ Vive, Pierre! Vive, Pierre! 
Il gagne ‘ le prix!” 

Et mon pére dit, “‘ Trés bien, Pierre! Bravo!” 

Nous arrivons 4 la maison 4 cing heures. 


CONVERSATION 
Qu’est-ce que Cornélie désire a la féte? 
Qu’est-ce que Pierre regarde 4 la féte? 
Ou est la famille le jour de la féte? 
Ow est la féte? 
Ot est-ce que Pierre désire entrer? 
Qui est dans la course avec Pierre? 
. A quelle heure est-ce que Cornélie arrive 4 la maison 
aprés la féte? 
8. Quelle statue est sur la place? 
9, Avez-vous une poupée? 
10. Qui gagne le prix a la course? 


ONES ah ret call age 


WORD STUDY 


1. The French féte and its English cousins are derived 
from the Latin word festum. What are some of these 


4. Can you guess this word? 9. vend, sells. 10. s’exercent a, take 
part in. 11. courent, run. 
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HN VANCILITUANT 
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English cousins? Do you recall from an earlier lesson a note 
on the meaning of the circumflex accent? 

2. We find the French viile meaning city used as a suffix 
in many of our cities’ names. Notice Louisville, Jacksonville, 
Nashville, and so forth. What do they mean? Can you 
think of any others? 

3. What English word do we readily recognize as coming 
from the French place? The original French sense is re- 
tained in the English word market place. 

4. What English words can you give from the French 
prix? With the aid of your dictionary show how price, 
prize, praise, and appraise come from the French prix. 

5. What position does the premier of France hold? 
The word premier is used much in advertising. Can you 
name some advertisements using the word premier ? 

6. Try to find out how R. S. V. P. is used in English and 
what the letters stand for. 

7. From the French poupée we have the English word 
puppet. What is a puppet? It is interesting to note that 
puppy also comes from poupée. A puppy used to mean a 
lady’s little toy dog. 


LESSON 9 


En forgeant on devient forgeron. By forging one becomes a smith: i.e. 
Practice makes perfect. 


JOUR DE FETE 


VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbes 
le soir the evening briller to shine 
Venfant m. or f. the child chanter to sing 
Vannée f. the year parler to talk, speak 
le mari the husband 
la tante the aunt 
Vhiver m. the winter 
Vété m. the summer 
la nappe the tablecloth 
l’argent m. the silver 
le verre the glass 
leau f. the water 
V’oncle m. the uncle 
parce que because 
aujourd’hui today 
ce it 
GRAMMA TIRE 


Usss oF avoir. The verb avoir is sometimes used to ex- 
press 7s in French. In telling age, the French say, “‘ I have 
twelve years,’ J’aidouzeans. Similarly, the question, ‘‘How 
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old are you?” becomes in French ‘‘ What age have you?” 
Quel age avez-vous? 

Instead of saying, “I am sleepy,” the French say, “I have 
sleep,” J’ai sommeil. 


EXERCICES 


A. Conjugate briller, parler, with English meanings. 
B. Conjugate chanter, gagner in the negative, with 
English meanings. 


C. Write in French: 


Cornélie and Pierre are the children of a lawyer. 
Pierre’s aunt lives in Paris. 

Cornélie’s mother has twelve pretty glasses. 

My uncle and my aunt are talking with my father. 
I am fifteen years old and my brother is eleven. 
The silver on the white tablecloth shines. 

Have you a silver pencil? 

We sing at school, but we do not talk. 

There are five children in my family. 

In the evening the children study. 


or ee 


—_ 
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HISTOIRE — JOUR DE FETE 


Le soir aussi nous célébrons! le jour de féte. Nous 
dinons! 4 la maison, et nous invitons 1 nos ? cousins 
américains 4 la féte. Nous dinons 4 sept heures. Nos amis 
américains ont trois enfants, deux garcons et une fille. 
Jack a quatorze ans et son frére* Peter a dix ans. Mary a 
douze ans. Pierre a une année plus que* Peter. Le pére 
est américain, mais la mére est francaise. Ils habitent New 
York en hiver et Chinon en été. 

A table il y a neuf personnes. Les chandelles ! flambent 
et la nappe blanche, l’argent et les verres brillent. 

Mon pére dit, ‘‘ C’est jour de féte. Voici une bouteille 
de bon vin.’ Passez les verres.”’ 

Nous passons les verres et il verse 7 du vin dans les verres. 
Mais dans les verres des enfants, il verse 7 du vin avec de 
Peau. Il dit, “Salut!® Bonne santé a tous —a Mary 
parce qu’elle a treize ans aujourd’hui, et A Pierre parce 
qu’il est victorieux A la course.” 

Aprés, nous mangeons jusqu’i°® neuf heures. Nous 
parlons, nous chantons des chansons de France et des 
chansons d’Amérique. 


CONVERSATION 


A quelle heure dinez-vous? 

Qui dine avec la famille de Cornélie? 
Quel Age a Pierre? 

Quel Age a Peter? 

Qu’est-ce qui brille sur la table? 


ie gr 


1. Can you guess? 2. nos, our. 3. son, his. 4. que, than. 
5. flambent, are burning (flaming). 6. une bouteille de bon vin, a bottle 
of good wine. 7. verse, pours. 8. Salut, a form of greeting. Bonne 
santé a tous, good health to all. 9. jusqu’a, until. 10. chansons, songs. 
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Chantez-vous 4 |’ école? 

Chantez-vous des chansons de France? 
Ow habite la tante de Cornélie? 
Avez-vous des amis en France? 


Se ae ee 


WORD STUDY 


1. Can you show how the words journey and journal are 
related to the French jour meaning “day”? 

2. Give some English words derived from the French 
enfant. Infantry comes from enfant. Infantry originally 
meant those who were too young and inexperienced to ride 
horses. 

3. What English words can you give that are related to 
mari? They have to do with the taking of a husband. 

4. Find out what hibernate means. It is a cousin word 
to the French hiver. They are derived from the Latin. 

5. Kin is what we call a diminutive suffix. Its use may 
be best understood in some examples: lambkin, mannikin. 
Add kin to the first three letters of the French word for 
“tablecloth,” and what English word results? What does 
it mean? 

6. What English adjective is there from briller ? 

7. What English word can you give from chanter ? 

8. Keep in mind that parler means “to talk” or ‘to 
speak.” What do the English words parlor, parliament, and 
parley mean? 


eat Te 


LESSON 10 


Aide-toi, le ciel t'aidera. Help yourself and heaven will help you. 


NOEL 
VOCABULAIRE 
Noms Verbe 
la neige the snow rester to remain, stay 
Véglise f. the church 
la lune the moon 
la porte the door 
le baton _ the staff 
le prétre the priest 
la messe_ the mass 
minuit midnight 
douce sweet 
* demain tomorrow 
" encore again 
EXERCICES 


Conjugate rester, marcher, with English meanings. 


Write in French: 

The moon is shining on the snow. 

There are three priests in the church. 

They sing the mass and we sing also. 

I do not study at midnight because I am sleepy. 
At my house we have lunch at one o’clock. 


The priest does not have a staff. 
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132 AU CLAIR DE LA LUNE 


Moderato 


Pré-te moi ta plu - me Pour écrire un mot; 


Au clair de la lune, 
Pierrot répondit, 

Je n’ai pas de plume, 
Je suis dans mon lit, 
Va chez 1a voisine, 

Je crois qu'elle y est, 
Car dans sa cuisine, 
On bat le briquet. 
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7. We look at the beautiful moon. 
8. Pierre is not staying at home today. 
9. I do not stay in (4) school after four o’clock. 
10. At church my brother is sleepy, but I am not sleepy. 


HISTOIRE — NOEL 


C’est le 24 décembre, et la neige est blanche autour de ! 
la maison. C’est demain la grande féte de Noél. Le soir 
nous restons 4 la maison jusqu’a ? onze heures. Pierre a 
sommeil, mais je n’ai pas sommeil. 

A onze heures nous allons* 4 Chinon, 4 l’église Saint 
Etienne. La lune brille sur la neige, et il fait froid.4 A la 
porte de l’église il y a une autre ® belle statue de Jeanne d’ Arc. 
Il y a beaucoup de cierges ® dans l’église. La musique de 
V’orgue 7 est douce. Il y a beaucoup de gens ® dans l’église. 
A Vautel ® trois prétres commencent ’ 4 chanter la messe de 
minuit. Le chceur ? chante, les prétres chantent, les cierges 
brillent, l’encens 7 exhale une odeur admirable. 

1. autour de, around. 2. jusqu’a, until. 3. nous allons, we go. 
4. il fait froid, it is cold. 5. autre, other. 6. cierge, church candle. 
7. Can you guess this word? 8. gens, people. 9. l’autel, the altar. 
10. le cheeur, the choir. 
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Un grand monsieur solennel " dans un grand habit ” rouge 
avec un grand baton, marche tout le long de |’ église pendant* 
la messe. 

Nous ne parlons pas pendant la messe, et Pierre a sommeil. 
Aprés la messe, nous allons 4 la maison. Mon pére dit a 
beaucoup de gens,’ ‘“‘ Joyeux Noél,”’ et ils répondent,’ 
“ Joyeux Noél!”’ Il est deux heures, et nous entrons dans 
la maison, fatigués mais contents. 


CONVERSATION 


Est-ce que les enfants parlent pendant la messe? 

Ot est la statue de Jeanne d’Arc? 

A quelle heure est-ce que la famille arrive 4 |’ église? 
Qui a sommeil? 

Avez-vous sommeil aujourd’hui? 

Qu’est-ce qu’il y a dans l’église? 

Qui chante la messe? 

Qu’est-ce que Monsieur Dubois dit 4 ses (his) amis? 
Kst-ce que la neige brille? 

Etudiez-vous jusqu’A minuit? 


ON eae rt ice 
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WORD STUDY 


1. In some English Christmas carols the French Noél is 
spelled Nowel. 

2. The French lune comes from the Latin luna. From 
the same root is our English word lunatic. How did this 
word get its meaning? 

3. From the French porte meaning “ door’’ we have 
another meaning of the English porter. What is it? What 
is a porthole ? 


7. Can you guess this word? 8. gens, people. 11. solennel, solemn. 
12. habit, coat, costume. 13. pendant, during. ; 
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4. We use the word baton in English. What two mean- 


ings has it? 


5. The English word midnight is cousin to the French 


minuit. 


6. From the French rester what English words do we 


have? 


7. We use the French encore in English. What does it 


mean? 


cd 


FRENCH EXPRESSIONS IN EVERYDAY USE 


a propos: 
téte-a-téte : 


le beau monde: 
demi-tasse: 


a la carte: 
table d’héte: 


a la mode: 
en masse: 
en route: 
né, née: 


nom de plume: 


(to be on the) qui vive: 


savoir faire: 


tout ensemble: 
affaire d’honneur: 
coup d’état: 

en famille: 

hors d’ceuvre: 

R. S. V. P.: 


talking of that; now that I think of it. 

a private conversation (literally, head to 
head). 

people of fashion; the fashionable world. 

after dinner coffee cup (literally, half 
cup). 

according to the card, or menu. 

the host’s table (7.e. a fixed meal at a 
fixed price, not selected by the diner). 

in fashion. 

in a body. 

on the way. 

“born,” usually feminine, referring to 
the maiden name of a married woman. 

a pen name. 

(to be on the) alert. 

the knowing how to do; a sense of the 
proper thing to do. 

the whole taken together. 

a duel (affair of honor). 

a stroke of statesmanship, or policy. 

with one’s family; at home. 

a side dish; a relish. 

Répondez s’il vous plait. 


PARIS LY. 


SPANISH 
LESSON 1. A TRIP THROUGH SPAIN 
LESSON 2. PRONUNCIATION 
LESSON 3. LA FAMILIA 
LESSON 4. LA HACIENDA 
LESSON 5. LA ESCUELA 
LESSON 6. LA CASA 
LESSON 7. LA CIUDAD 
LESSON 8. LA FERIA 
LESSON 9. A MEDIOD{IA 
LESSON 10. UNA CORRIDA DE TOROS 


yO NVILSVGSS 1S 


LESSON 1 
A TRIP THROUGH SPAIN 


Leaving southern France, we cross the Pyrenees moun- 
tains and enter Spain. This country lies between 36° and 
43° north latitude, corresponding to the states between 
southern Virginia and Massachusetts. It is a small country 
of 190,000 square miles, about the size of California and 
Maine together. In the north there are some factories, and 
we pass through fields of hay and grain. On the hillsides we 
see flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. Most of Spain is a 
great interior plateau, from 1000 to 3000 feet above sea level, 
which is so dry that it has to be irrigated. This plateau is 
separated from the Pyrenees in the north, and from the Sierra 
Nevada in the south, by valleys which are more fruitful 
than the higher land. 

Driving toward the south and southwest, we pass through 
the provinces of Navarre and Castile, names we have read 
in stories or history. In the geographical center of Spain lies 
Madrid, the capital. Each province has its capital, as our 
states have, but Madrid is the chief political city, the resi- 
dence of the king. Madrid is also the railroad center of 
Spain, and if we had come by rail from Paris, or by boat 
from Bordeaux to San Sebastidn near the border, we should 
have come first to Madrid before going on to visit any other 
cities. Madrid is not an ancient city, but was chosen in 1560 
by Philip II chiefly because of its location, and because he 
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did not wish to show partiality toward any one province by 
choosing its capital as the chief city of the united provinces. 
Madrid is located on a high steppe; there are few trees in 
the surrounding country, which is bleak and dry and pro- 
duces only a little grain. The commercial importance of 
Madrid is due only to its railroads, for there is no large river 
near. The Prado Museum is one of the chief buildings to be 
visited and there we see some very valuable collections of old 
paintings, and also a room full of pictures by Velazquez, 
the famous Spanish painter. We drive slowly past the 
Royal Palace, where few visitors are admitted. 

Leaving Madrid, we go southeast to the coast, and visit the 
city of Valencia. Its name immediately tells us that it lies 
in a fruitful region. It is the capital of the province of the 
same name, and is two and a half miles from the sea. Va- 
lencia is very different from Madrid; it is a cheerful, pictur- 
esque city, and its blue, white, and gold church domes shine 
in the clear sunlight. The climate is mild and there is very 
little rain. This is an ancient city, as the narrow, crooked 
streets show us. 

Following along the coast, southward and to the west, we 
cross more mountains, the Sierra Grillemona, and then a few 
miles inland we come to Granada. In order to appreciate 
this “ living ruin,’’ as it has been called, we must review the 
history of Spain briefly. Long ago it was part of the Roman 
Empire, called Hispania, and mentioned by Julius Caesar. 
When the power of Rome weakened, and the barbarians came 
down from the north, the Visigoths invaded Spain. Toledo, 
a short distance southwest of Madrid, was their chief strong- 
hold. Next, the Moors, a dark-skinned people from Africa, 
invaded Spain, driving out the Visigoths. Their chief 
stronghold was Granada. They were Mohammedans, and 
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they waged cruel wars against the Christians for many 
years. However, they were a very energetic people, and 
built many magnificent buildings, and encouraged schools and 
libraries. Many Spanish names are of Moorish origin. For 
eight hundred years the Moors ruled Spain. Then two 
strong provinces were united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, the friend of Columbus. 
They succeeded in getting the great stronghold of Granada 
from the Moors. Thus the Moorish power came to an end 
in 1492.! 

In Granada we see many evidences of both Roman and 
Moorish occupations. Some of the villages in the moun- 
tains were settled first by Romans or by Moors. The Al- 
hambra is the most important building in Granada. This 
fortress was erected by the Moors on a steep cliff above the 
city. Its palace walls were elaborately colored, gilded, and 
decorated by artists. Washington Irving’s Tales of the 
Alhambra gives some fine pictures of this old palace. Aside 
from looking at ruins and the Alhambra, we find little of 
interest in the city of Granada. The view of the snow- 
capped mountains to the south and east is very beautiful, 


1 Note the date. What connection is there between the conquest of Granada and 
the discovery of America? 
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and this we are sorry to leave as we start on our way south- 
ward again. 

Our next stop is at M4laga on the coast. It lies at the 
edge of the mountains, in a garden spot. Here we find all 
kinds of fruit — oranges, grapes (a white variety to which 
the city gives its name), figs, sugar cane, melons, almonds, 
pomegranates, sweet potatoes, prickly pears, and cotton 
all flourish here. During August and September great 
quantities of fruit are shipped from the port of Malaga. It 
is a busy city, too, for we find here factories for the produc- 
tion of sugar, iron, and cotton, as well as orchards and 
vineyards which employ many hands. The climate is 
pleasant, and frosts are rare. 

As we go through the various provinces of Spain, we note 
the difference in the costumes of the peasants; the people 
who drive their flocks of goats up into the northern moun- 
tains wear a different style of dress from that of the people 
in Malaga. This is a remnant of the old provincial feeling 
of the days before they were all united under one king. The 
people themselves, however, do not differ very much; they 
are of medium height, with dark complexions, black eyes, 
and straight black hair. 

Southwest of Mdlaga lies the Strait of Gibraltar, and be- 
yond, the port of Cadiz, where we might land if we came 
by boat to go to Sevilla. Driving northeast through the 
gay province of Andalusia, we reach the city of Sevilla, its 
capital. It lies on a plain in a curve of the Guadalquivir, 
and it is an important harbor town. The region about is 
very fertile, and every open space is planted with oranges, 
palms, acacias, and other trees. It has inherited from the 
Moors a labyrinth of narrow, crooked streets which are 
lined with Moorish houses, built around an interior court- 
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yard with a fountain in the center. Some of the houses 
have two stories and almost every one is white; even the 
stone slabs bordering the gutters are whitewashed. In the 
Plaza del Triunfo, one of the principal squares, are the fa- 
mous Alcazar, the palace of the Moorish kings, and the grand 
Cathedral, with its peculiar square tower, 300 feet high, 
called the Giralda. We shall enjoy exploring the narrow 
streets, visiting the shops, getting peeps into the lovely 
courtyards at night, and lingering in the many beautiful 
parks and squares. We shall realize the reason for the old 
saying that ‘‘ He who hasn’t seen Sevilla has seen nothing.” 


LESSON 2 


PRONUNCIATION 


The Spanish alphabet has three more letters than the 


English; they are ch, ll, and fi. 


Most of the vowels in Spanish have equivalent or nearly 


equivalent sounds in English. They are pronounced longer 
than our short vowels, but shorter than our long vowels. 


a aincalm casa, house 
e ainate recibo, receipt 
e einend, before a consonant 
in the same syllable (ex- 
cept n or s) siempre, always 
i ee in meet dificil, difficult 
o oin hope libro, book 
o oin nor, before a consonant 
in the same syllable sol, sun 
u win rule mujer, woman 
c k before a, 0, u casa, house ; con, with ; cuento, story 
c th before e, i centro, center; cielo, sky 
z th pizarra, blackboard ; lapiz, pencil 
qu k queso, cheese 
h_ is silent hombre, man 
ch ch in church chaqueta, jacket 
Vv 


fi 


b; the Spanish pronunciation may be realized by letting the 
lips barely touch in pronouncing b: velo, veil. 
ny. This is illustrated by the English canyon for the Spanish 
cafion. 
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ll is pronounced like the Uli in the English word billion: caballo, 
horse. 

j is pronounced like the ch of German noch, and the sound is 
made at the back of the mouth, against the soft palate: 
jardin, garden. 

g is pronounced like j before e or i; otherwise it is a hard g, like 
g in go: gente, people; giro, order; but gusto, pleasure; 
gorra, cap. 


Unless the accent is marked it falls upon the last syllable 
if that ends in a consonant other than n or s, but on the 
next to the last syllable if the word ends in a vowel orn 
or s. 


LESSON 3 


LA FAMILIA 
VOCABULARIO 
Substantivos 
una muchacha a girl 
una madre a mother 
un padre a father 
un hermano a brother 
un abogado a lawyer 
sefior Mr., gentleman 
sefiora Mrs., lady 
Adjetivo 
espafiola Spanish 
Verbos 
habitamos (we) live 
tengo I have 
soy Tam 
es (he, she, it) is 
quién, quien who 
en - in, on 
no no, not 
de of, from 
mi my 
GRAMATICA 


GENDER oF Novuns. 
line or feminine. 


All Spanish nouns are either mascu- 
Most nouns ending in o are masculine. 
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ALL 


Most nouns ending ina are feminine. The gender of nouns 
ending in other letters must be learned. 


pueblo (masculine) town 
casa (feminine) house 


Tur INDEFINITE ARTICLE. The article a is expressed in 
Spanish by un or una. Un is used with masculine singular 
nouns, una with feminine singular nouns. 


un pueblo a town 
unacasa a house 
EJERCICIOS 


A. Use un or una with each of the following nouns: 


libro, book pizarra, blackboard 
amiga, friend sala, room 
historia, history verbo, verb 

mujer, woman hombre, man 
amigo, friend ventana, window 


B. Write in Spanish : 


1. Iam a Spanish girl. 
2. I have a brother. 
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3. My mother is a Spanish lady. 
4, I live in Dos Hermanas. 


CUENTO — LA.FAMILIA 


Soy Marfa, una muchacha espafiola. Mi madre es la? 
sefiora Dolores Ramirez. Mi padre es el? sefior Enrique 
Ramirez, quien es abogado de Sevilla. Tengo un hermano 
Juan. No habitamos en Sevilla. Habitamos en Dos 
Hermanas. 


CONVERSACION 
i Quién es Maria? 
i Quién es el ? hermano? 
é Quién es la ? sefiora? 
i Qué (what) es el sefior? 
i Donde habita Juan? 
i Quién es la madre de Maria? 


Sela ee ro 


WORD STUDY 


1. Write in columns the Latin, French, and English 
forms of the following words: familia, madre, padre, habi- 
tamos. 

2. Notice the similarity between abogado, advocatus, and 
avocat. To which language does each belong? What is 
an advocate in English? 

3. We use the Latin word senior in English; what is its 
meaning? How do you think sefior, which is related to 
senior, came to mean Mr. ? 


1. Definite article; do not translate. 2. el and la = the. 


una hacienda 
un pueblo 
una olivera 
un olivo 

una uva 

un burro 

un camino 


llevan 
hay 


grande 
pequefio, -a 
mucho, -a 


también 
entre 


y 
a 


LESSON 4 


LA HACIENDA 


VOCABULARIO 


Substantivos 


a farm, country house, estate 
a town 

an olive grove 

an olive tree 

a grape 

a donkey 

a road 


Verbos 


carry 
there is, there are 


Adjetivos 


large, big 
small 
much 


also 
between 
and 
to 
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GRAMATICA 
Piura or Nouns. The plural of most nouns is formed 
by adding s to the singular. 
casa, house casas, houses 


Tue Derinite ArticLe. The article the is expressed in 
Spanish by el or la with the singular, and by los or las with 
the plural. El is used with masculine singular nouns, la 
with feminine singular nouns. 


el pueblo, the town la casa, the house 


Los is used with masculine plural nouns, las with feminine 
plural nouns. 
los pueblos, the towns las casas, the houses 


AGREEMENT OF ApJEcTIvES. Adjectives must agree in 
gender and number with the nouns they modify. 
un pueblo pequefio, a small town 
los pueblos pequefios, the small towns 
una casa pequefia, a small house 
las casas pequefias, the small houses 


Position oF Apyectives. Descriptive adjectives usually 
follow the nouns they modify. 


EJERCICIOS 


A. Use the article el or la with each noun in the vocabu- 
laries of lessons 3 and 4. 


B. Write each of these nouns in the plural, using the 
article los or las. 


C. Write in Spanish : 


1. a large olive tree 3. the small girl 
2. many grapes 4, the large town 
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8. many Spanish girls 


9. the small grapes 
10. a big brother 


Ihe 


5. a small donkey 
6. a Spanish lady 
7. the large country houses 
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CUENTO — LA HACIENDA 


Dos Hermanas es un pueblo pequefio, cerca de? Sevilla. 
En el camino de Sevilla a Dos Hermanas hay muchos huer- 
tos 2? de naranjos* y olivos. Hay olivos grandes en la ha- 
cienda de mi padre. Hay también muchas uvas. Los 
burros llevan uvas y aceite de oliva 4 a Sevilla. 


CONVERSACION 


Buenos dias. 

é Qué hay en la hacienda? 

i Qué llevan los burros? 

ég Qué es Dos Hermanas? 

é Por dénde (where) pasa el camino? 

i Donde habita Marfa? 

Es Dos Hermanas un pueblo grande? 


EN go al baie Dae ds 


WORD STUDY 


1. To which language (Latin, French, or Spanish) do 
you think each of the following words belongs? 


llevar lever levo 
grand grandis grande 
entre inter entre 

a a ad 


Are there any differences in the meanings of these words 
in the different languages? 

2. Notice that the Latin uva and the Spanish uva are the 
same. Find out from your dictionary what the uvula is, 
and then account for its connection with the Latin word. 

3. English has borrowed the Spanish word burro. Where 
do we use it? 


1. cerca de, near. 2. huertos, orchards. 3. naranjos, orange trees. 
4. aceite de oliva, olive oil. 


LESSON 5 


LA ESCUELA 
VOCABULARIO 
Substantivos 
la escuela the school 
el lapiz the pencil 
el papel the paper 
el libro the book 
el nimero the number 
el inglés the English 
la pizarra the blackboard 
la lecci6n the lesson 
Verbos 
escribo I write 
hablar to speak 
desear to wish 
viajar to travel 
vamos we go 
Adjetivo 
dificil difficult, hard 
bien well 


Son las ocho It is eight o’clock 


GRAMATICA 


Conjugation of a verb: estudiar, to study. 
estudiamos, we study 
estudidis, you study 
estudian, they study 


estudio, I study 

estudias, you study 

estudia, he or she studies 
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Piurat or Nouns. The plural of nouns ending in a 
consonant is formed by adding es to the singular. 


sefior, gentleman sefiores, gentlemen 


The plural of nouns ending in z is formed by changing z to 
c and adding es : 


lapiz, pencil lapices, pencils 


EJERCICIOS 
A. Conjugate and give the English meanings of the verbs 
hablar, llevar, desear, viajar. 
B. Form the plurals of the following : 
la leccién dificil 
el papel 
el padre 
el jardin (garden) 
la flor (flower) 


CUENTO — LA ESCUELA 


Mi hermano y yo ! vamos ” a la escuela a las ocho. Lleva- 
mos lapices, papel y libros. Estudio historia y aritmética. 


1. yo,I. 2. vamos, go. 
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Escribo en inglés en la pizarra los ntimeros uno, dos, tres, 
cuatro, cinco, seis, siete, ocho, nueve, diez, once, doce, 
trece, catorce, quince. La leccién no es diffcil. Juan 
estudia espafiol e inglés. Habla bien el inglés. Desea 
viajar por (through) los Estados Unidos. 


CONVERSACION 

1. 4 Cémo esté Ud? (How are you?) 

2. § Estoy bueno (-a), muchas gracias. (I am well, 
thank you.) 
4 Es dificil la lecci6n de espafiol? 
é Qué estudia Juan? 
é Qué estudia Marfa? 
é Habla Maria inglés? 
4 Cudntas (how many) pizarras hay? 
ég Qué hora es? (What time is it?) 


So ae NL Nd aa 


WORD STUDY 


1. To which language do you think each of the following 
words belongs : 


ntimero numerus nombre 
lectio lecci6én lecon 
écrire escribo scribo 
desear désirer desidero 
schola école escuela 


Nore. Theo of Latin frequently changes to ue in Spanish. Keep this in 
mind for future lessons. 

2. What connection between viajar and the Latin via? 

3. From your dictionary find out what papyrus is. What 
French, Spanish, and English words from this word? 

4. Notice that English is pronounced Inglish; does this 
bring out the similarity to the Spanish inglés? 


LESSON 6 


LA CASA 
VOCABULARIO 
Substantivos 

el patio the courtyard 
el jardin the garden 
la flor the flower 
la fuente the fountain 
el pajaro the bird 
el sol the sun 
el techado the roof 
el tiempo the time 
Verbos 

pasar to pass 
cantar to sing 
tiene has 

Adjetivo 
hermoso, -a beautiful 
con with 

GRAMATICA 


In polite conversation in Spanish, usted (abbreviated Vd. 
or Ud.) or ustedes (abbreviated Vds. or Uds.) is used for 
“you.” Usted is used with the third person singular of the 
verb, ustedes with the third person plural of the verb. 
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i Habla Vd. (usted) espafiol? Do you speak Spanish? 
i Hablan Vds. (ustedes) espafiol? Do you speak Spanish? 
i Tiene Vd. (usted) un libro? Have you a book? 


EJERCICIOS 


A. Conjugate, with English meanings, cantar, pasar, and 
habitar. 


B. Write in Spanish : 


Good day, gentlemen; do you speak Spanish ? 

I have six books in the house. 

Have you a garden? 

Juan has a hard lesson. 

Where do you wish to travel? 

Do you study English in (the) school? 

The birds sing in the garden. 

The courtyard hasn’t a roof. 

Juan and Marfa pass much time in the courtyard. 
Do you carry paper and pencils to (the) school ? 


eee sat nt bo 


— 
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CUENTO — LA CASA 
Mi padre tiene una casa grande en Dos Hermanas. Hay 
en la casa un patio hermoso con galerfas.1_ En el patio hay 
un jardin con muchas flores hermosas. También en el patio 
hay fuentes y pdjaros que? cantan en el sol. La familia 
pasa mucho tiempo en el patio. 


CONVERSACION 


i Tiene el sefior Ramirez una casa pequefia? * 
é Qué hay en el patio? 

é Qué hay en el jardin? 

i Tiene Vd. una casa grande? 

i Tiene Vd. un jardin? 

i Cudntos (how many) libros tiene Vd.? 

i Lleva Vd. papel a la escuela? 

i Estudia Vd. espafiol? 

i Escribe Vd. los nimeros en la pizarra? 

i Cudntos afios tiene Vd.? (How old are you?) 
i Tengo trece afios. (I am thirteen.) 


pare ee a ee Miah nh age oe 


ear 


WORD STUDY 


1. To which language do you think each of the following 
words belongs : 


fuente fons fontaine 
sol soleil sol 
tempus tiempo . tempus 
afio an annus 
chanter cantar canto 


2. What English adjective is cognate with Spanish sol ? 
3. To which of the following words do you think garden 
is most closely related: jardin, jardin, Garten (German)? 
1. galerias, balconies. 2. que, which. 3. si, yes. 


LESSON 7 


LA CIUDAD 
VOCABULARIO 
Substantivos 
la ciudad the city 
la calle the street 
la tienda the shop 
el abanico the fan 
la torre the tower 
Verbos 
trabajar to work 
pasear to walk 
comprar to buy 
Adjetivos 
estrecho, -a narrow 
torcido, -a crooked 
todo, -a all 
blanco, -a white 
porque because 
siempre always 
muy very 
EJERCICIOS 


A. Conjugate, with English meanings, pasear, entrar, 


comprar, admirar, trabajar. 
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B. Write in Spanish : 


1. There are very crooked streets in Seville. 
2. Seville is a large city. 
3. Maria buys a fan in a shop of Seville. 
4. All the Spanish girls buy fans. 
5. My brother buys books and pencils in the small shops. 
6. There are beautiful birds in the courtyards of the 
houses. 
7. Donkeys carry grapes to the towns and the cities. 
8. My father has a white house in the city. 
9. My brother always talks a lot. 
10. Have you a country house with a garden? 
11. Marfa is twelve years old; Juan is fourteen. 


CUENTO — LA CIUDAD 


Hoy vamos de tiendas ‘en Sevilla. Es una ciudad grande 
e? importante * de Espafia. Las calles son muy estrechas y 
torcidas. ‘Todas las casas son blaneas, porque la brocha del 
blanqueador ‘ trabaja siempre. Paseamos por ® la Calle de 

1. vamos de tiendas, we go shopping. 2. e is used for y before i or hi. 


3. Can you guess the meaning of this word? 4. la brocha del blanqueador, 
the brush of the whitewasher. 5. por, through. ; ‘ 
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las Sierpes y entramos? en una tienda. Compro un abanico, 
porque todas las muchachas espafiolas tienen abanicos. 
Pasamos por la Catedral que es muy hermosa, y admiramos 3 
la Giralda, una torre grande. Después ® visitamos* el 
Alcdzar, palacio* de los reyes moros.? Paseamos por® los 
jardines y admiramos las flores. 


CONVERSACION 


i Tiene Ud. un abanico? 

4 Cémo (how) son las calles de Sevilla? 

4 Qué compran todas las muchachas espafiolas? 
i Cémo es la Catedral de Sevilla? 

é Qué es el Alcdzar? 

4 De qué color son las casas espafiolas? 

4 Es Sevilla una ciudad pequefia? 

g Tiene Ud. una hacienda? 

é Desea Ud. viajar por Espafia? 

Buenos dias, sefiorita; { tiene Ud. un lapiz? 


SS as SES ll ha 


j=l 


WORD STUDY 


1. Of what two words is the Spanish word meaning “ be- 
cause ”’? formed? Can you point out a similarity in the for- 
mation of the French word pourquoi? 

2. To which language do you think each of the following 
words belongs : 


totus tout todo 
estrecho strictus étroit 
siempre semper toujours 


3. Can you guess the meaning of this word? 5. por, through. 6. después, 
then. 7. los reyes moros, the Moorish kings. 


LESSON 8 


LA FERIA . 
VOCABULARIO 
Substantivos 
la mantilla the shawl, mantilla 
la peineta the comb 
los cabellos the hair 
el velo the veil 
los pantalones the trousers 
el terciopelo the velvet 
el sombrero the hat 
la gorra the cap 
el gitano the gypsy 
el vestido the dress, clothes 
(el) mediodia noon, midday 
Adjetivos 
alto, -a high 
Tojo, -a . red 
negro, -a black 
amarillo, -a yellow 
rico, -a rich 
vistoso, -a bright (color) 
sino but (after a negative) 
EJERCICIOS 


Write in Spanish: 


1. There are many beautiful flowers in the garden. 
2. The flowers are red, white, and yellow. 
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3. My mother has a white shawl. 

4. I have a little fan. 

5. Spanish girls wear (use llevar) flowers in their hair. 

6. My father has a black hat. 

7. My brother wants to walk (ir a pie, ‘‘ go on foot ’’) to 
Seville. 


8. Do you wish to buy a red shawl? 
9. There are many gypsies in Seville. 
10. The streets of Seville are very crooked. 


CUENTO — LA FERIA! 


No vamos a la escuela hoy, porque hay Feria en Sevilla. 
Mi madre lleva 2? una mantilla hermosa, bordada * de colores 
vistosos. Lleva una peineta alta y flores en los cabellos. 
No llevo mantilla, sino un velo y una flor roja en los cabellos. 
Mi padre y Juan llevan pantalones de terciopelo negro y 


1. The Feria, held from April 18 to April 20 in the Prado de San Sebas- 
tian, is an annual outing or festival which the people of all classes give to 
themselves. They set up tents or temporary houses, and everyone drives, 
dines, and dances from morning until late at night. 2. When used in con- 
nection with clothing, llevar means “to wear.” 3. bordada, embroidered. 
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fajas 4 amarillas. Mi padre lleva un sombrero grande, y 
Juan lleva una gorra. En la Feria hay muchas casetas ° 
de las familias ricas, y las tiendas de feria ® de los gitanos 
que llevan vestidos de todos los colores. Mi padre visita 
la exposicién de ganado.? Vamos con mi madre a una 
carrera de caballos.3 Es mediodia, y Juan tiene hambre.® 
Vamos todos a casa. 


CONVERSACION 


i Como es la mantilla de la sefiora? 

i Qué lleva la sefiorita? 

i Tiene Ud. una mantilla? 

i Qué lleva Marfa en los cabellos? 

i Qué lleva la sefiora en los cabellos? 
i De qué color es la flor de Maria? 

é Quién lleva un sombrero? 

i Tiene Ud. un abanico blanco? 

i De qué color es la escuela? 

10. { Cémo son los vestidos de los gitanos? 
11. % Qué hora es? 

12. 3 Tiene Ud. hambre? 

13. % Cémo son los sombreros espafioles? 
14. ¢% Cudntos afios tiene Ud.? 


CS OFF GA a ame a a ee 


WORD STUDY 


1. To which language do you think each of the following 
words belongs : 


velo velum voile 
vestimentum vétement vestido 


4. fajas, sashes. 5. casetas, summer houses. 6. tiendas de feria, booths. 


7. exposicién de ganado, cattle show. 8. carrera de caballos, horse race. 
9. tiene hambre, is hungry. 
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midi mediodia meridiem 
alto altus haut 


2. Notice that the Spanish word negro has been borrowed 
by English. 

3. a. What kind of hat is called a sombrero in the United 
States? | 

b. How can you connect sombrero with the Latin umbra 
meaning ‘‘shade”’ and the French ombreux meaning 
“shady ”’? 

c. Look up the astronomical terms wmbra and penumbra 
in your dictionary 

d. What color is wmber ? 

e. Which of the above words does sombre most resemble? 
How do you account for its meaning ‘‘ gloomy ”’ in English? 

f. How can you connect umbrella with this group of words? 


LESSON 9 


A MEDIODI{IA 


el desayuno 

el almuerzo 

el cocido 

la carne 

la patata 

la ensalada 

el pan 

la mantequilla 
el postre 

el queso 

el amigo 

la castafiuela 
la guitarra 

la tierra 

el fuego 

la corrida de toros 


tomar 
almorzar 
bailar 


alegre 


para 


VOCABULARIO 


Substantivos 


the breakfast 
the luncheon 
the stew 

the meat 
the potato 
the salad 
the bread 
the butter 
the dessert 
the cheese 
the friend 
the castanet 
the guitar 
the land 

the fire 

the bullfight 


Verbos 


to take, have (breakfast) 


to take lunch 
to dance 


Adjetivo 
gay 


for 
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EJERCICIOS 


= 


Conjugate, with English meanings, tomar and bailar. 


Se 


Write in Spanish : 

It is noon and Juan is hungry. 

He wants a good stew, with meat and potatoes. 
Maria wants a salad, with bread and butter. 
Do you wish to have breakfast, sir? 

Do you wish cheese with the luncheon? 

Have you a guitar? 

Maria buys castanets in a small shop. 

My friend, Mr. Ramfrez, lives in Seville. 
Marfa’s family has a large house. 

Mrs. Ramirez wears a beautiful shawl at the Feria. 
The Feria is always very gay. 

Juan and Marfa sing and dance at the Feria. 


SS BAL SO LN eee a ae 
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CUENTO — A MEDIODIA 


Almorzamos a mediodia. Tomamos! un cocido, plato 
nacional.2. En el cocido hay carne, patatas y garbanzos.° 
Tomamos! también una tortilla 4 amarilla. Se sirve ° una 
ensalada, y tomo pan y mantequilla con la ensalada. Para 
el postre, deseo varias frutas,® y Juan desea mucho queso. 
Mi padre toma vino,’ con frutas y queso. 

Después de la (hora de) siesta,® vamos a la caseta de unos ® 
amigos de mi padre. En la caseta, todo es alegre, porque la 
Feria es siempre alegre. Todos los j6venes !° cantan y bailan. 
Algunos de los jévenes tocan " la guitarra. Las muchachas 
bailan, y oimos ” las castafiuelas. A las cuatro vamos todos 
a la corrida de toros. 

CONVERSACION 
é A qué hora toma Ud. el almuerzo? 
i Qué desea Ud. para postre? 
i Qué desea Maria con la ensalada? 
é Qué hay en el cocido? 
é Qué tiene la familia para el postre? 
i Desea Ud. queso con el almuerzo? 
i Como es la Feria? 
2 Qué hay a las cuatro? 
4 Va Ud. a pie a la escuela? 
i Qué llevan las sefioras espafiolas? 
4 De qué colores son las flores del jardin? 
12. 4 Qué hay en el patio de una casa espafiola? 


1. tomamos, we take, we have. 2. plato nacional, the national dish. 
3. garbanzos, chickpeas. 4. tortilla, omelet. 5. se sirve, is served. 
6. Can you guess the meaning of this word? 7. vino, wine. 8. después 
de la (hora de) siesta, after the middle of the day. The siesta is the sixth 
hour counting from sunrise; Spaniards take a nap at this hour. 9. unos, 


some. 10. jévenes, young people. 11. tocar, to play (an. instrument) 
12. oimos, we hear. 


Oe Nene ae ae 
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WORD STUDY 


1. Look up potato in your dictionary and find out by what 
route the Spanish word patata traveled to the United States. 

2. Notice that guitarra has been borrowed almost com- 
plete by the English. 

3. To which language do you think each of the following 
words belongs: 


amigo amicus ami 
pain pan panis 
vinum vin vino 


A. Where is Tierra del Fuego? What does the name 
mean? Is it appropriate? 

5. What connection can you see between corrida, the 
Latin curro (to run), and the English corridor ? 

6. The connection between Spanish ensalada, French 
salade, and salad is obvious. Can these words be connected 
with the Latin sal meaning “‘ salt ’’? 

7. Do you think queso and the Latin caseus are related? 
What is the meaning of casein? Can you find another re- 
lation here? 


LESSON 10 


UNA CORRIDA DE TOROS 


VOCABULARIO 
Substantivos 
la multitud the crowd 
el redondel the arena 
el ruido the noise 
el torero the bull fighter 
el toro the bull 
el caballo the horse 
la banderilla the dart 
la espada the sword 
el estrepido the noise 
Verbos 
llegar to arrive 
atacar to attack, charge 
encontrar to meet 
cansar to tire 
picar to stab 
matar to kill 
Adjetivo 
cruel cruel 
EJERCICIOS 


A. Conjugate, with English meanings, llegar, picar, matar. 
B. Write in Spanish: 
1. There is a crowd in the arena. 


2. The bull charges the horse and the fighter. 
170 
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3. He kills the bull with a sword. 

4. We meet many friends in the streets of Seville. 

5. Juan wishes to buy a horse at the Feria. 

6. There is much noise of castanets and guitars at the 


7. My family passes much time in Seville. 
8. Do you wish to travel in Spain? 
9. Yes, sir, but I do not speak Spanish. 
10. My brother speaks Spanish, but he wishes to travel in 
the United States. 
11. At one o’clock we arrive at the house and have lunch 
in the courtyard. 


CUENTO — UNA CORRIDA DE TOROS! 


Llegamos a la Plaza de Toros.2- Hay una multitud en el 
redondel. La banda toca,’ y la multitud habla estrepidosa- 
mente.? Los toreros entran, y después°® el toro entra. El 
toro ataca al® torero a caballo. El torero cansa al toro. 
Finalmente 7 el torero mata al toro con la espada. La multi- 
tud aplaude.? La corrida es muy cruel, pero siempre hay 
una multitud en la Plaza de Toros.’ 


1. The bullfight is an ancient form of entertainment in Spain. Originally 
it was instituted by the aristocracy to encourage skill in the use of weapons, 
and to celebrate festivals. The bullfighter, on a horse, and armed only with a 
lance, met the charging bull, and accidents were very frequent. Now it is 
only a public spectacle, and instead of the chivalrous knights of old, only pro- 
fessional fighters are seen in it. Since the 16th century it has become much 
safer for the fighters, and much more cruel for the animal, who has no chance 
from the start against the dozen or more men in the arena. To most people 
who visit Spain it seems only cruel and unsportsmanlike, but up to the present 
time all efforts to prohibit bull fighting by law have failed. 2. Plaza de 
Toros, the Bull Ring. 3. la banda toca, the band is playing. 4. estrepi- 
dosamente, noisily. 5. después, afterwards. 6. al=a+el. 7. final- 
mente, finally. 8. aplaude, applauds. 
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CONVERSACION 


Tm 


1. 3 Dénde llega la familia? 

2. § Cémo es la corrida de toros? 

3. 4 Hay muchos sefiores en la Plaza de Toros? 
4. 3 Tiene Ud. un caballo? 

5. § De qué color es el abanico de Maria? 

6. { Qué estudia Juan en la escuela? 

7. { Cudntos afios tiene Juan? 

8. % Cudntos afios tiene Maria? 

9. § Desea usted una mantilla espafiola? 

0. 3 Desea Ud. visitar a Sevilla? 


WORD STUDY 


1. To which language do you think each of the following 
words belongs : 


multitudo multitud multitude 
cruel crudelis cruel 
caballo cheval caballus 


2. Connect encontrar, French rencontre, English en- 
eounter with the Latin prefixes in and contra. 
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LESSON 1 
A TRIP THROUGH GERMANY 


What is the highest mountain you have ever climbed? 
Did you ever climb one high enough to have beautiful grassy 
slopes at the foot and glaciers near the top? Did you ever 
see violets, roses, and forget-me-nots growing right close to 
the snow? If you did, then you have an idea of the wonders 
of the Swiss mountains. 

It is a thrill one never forgets — that climb to the top of a 
tall Swiss mountain. You ride over hillsides covered with 
brilliantly colored flowers that you long to pick. On every 
side are beautiful views of the little town nestled at the foot. 
Soon you leave the trolley car and board one of the cable 
cars which takes you past flowers, trees, and glaciers, and 
through tunnels of ice into the fields of snow. On arrival 
at the top of the mountain, a guide takes your hand and you 
are led along a precipitous edge of a large glacier where you 
look down for thousands of feet. This may be thirteen 
thousand feet above sea level. Below you is a panorama 
of wonder. It seems the whole of Switzerland lies at your 
feet. Inthe distance are the Jura Mountains near Germany. 

You descend the mountain again and when you have 
passed the glacier, you leave the car and enjoy for a while the 
real mountain life of the Swiss children. Chalets like those 
in the picture below appear now. But most of all you enjoy 
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roving over the mountain land, gathering violets near the 
snow, looking at the crevasses, and realizing now at first 
hand what you have studied in your geographies about gla- 
ciers. 

You can hardly fail to notice the many tourists with Al- 
pine sticks, packs on their backs, sometimes with the Tyrol 
capes and hats. They are on walking excursions. It 
would not be hard to find many German boys and girls 
traveling in this fashion, for walking in this manner is a 
favorite pastime among these people. 

As you may remember, the Germans are of the Nordic race. 
The Alpine race in the middle section spread partly into 
Germany and there are traces of these people in Wiirttem- 
berg. Mostly, however, the German people have the Nordic 
characteristics, fair hair and blue eyes. 

The Germans call themselves die Deutschen. The word 
Dutch, though of the same origin as deutsch, should, however, 
be applied only to the people of Holland. The Germans 
are divided into two groups, High and Low. The Low 
Germans live by the mouths of the rivers flowing into the 
North Sea; the High Germans in the inland and mountain- 
ous parts of Germany. They are branches of the same 
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people, but they differ in customs and language. The 
educated classes throughout Germany and Austria speak the 
High German. 

The Germans, like their Scandinavian kinsmen, inherited 
the common Aryan religion. They worshiped the gods 
Wodan and Thor. You will remember that our Wednesday 
originally meant Wodan’s day, and Thursday, Thor’s day. 

Germany grew from a country of tribes into a confedera- 
tion of states. Of these, Prussia, Bavaria, Wirttemberg, 
and Saxony are the most important. 

The country of Germany is only a little larger than Cali- 
fornia, but its population is about half that of the United 
States. The country is mountainous in the south, hilly in 
the middle section, and flat in the north. 

Germany, like France, is a network of canals, making 
transportation possible from the North Baltic Sea to the 
Black Sea. The Danube River rises in the Black Forest 
in the southwestern part of Germany and flows into the 
Black Sea. The Rhine has its source in the Alps and flows 
into the North Sea. Other important rivers are the Weser, 
Elbe, Oder, and Vistula. 

Germany is rich in mineral products, the most important 
of which are silver, iron, and coal. The vegetable products 
comprise cereals, hemp and flax, wine, and hops. 

The most important of the German industrial arts are 
the manufactures of linen and woolen goods. The making 
of toys, wooden clocks, and wood carvings has been a 
specialty for some time. The iron and steel manufactures 
are among the most important in the world. 

In education Germany is not excelled. There are twenty- 
one universities in the country. 

Let us now leave Bale, Switzerland, and journey north 
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down the Rhine by boat. Victor Hugo has appropriately 
written this verse : 


Born where blooms the Alpine rose, 
Cradled in the Boden See — 
Forth the infant river flows, 
Leaping on in childish glee. 
Coming to a riper age, 
He crowns his rocky cup with wine, 
And makes a gallant pilgrimage 
To many a ruined tower and shrine. 


The Rhine is seven hundred miles long and is navigable 
for more than six hundred miles. Parts of the valley are 
wide and thickly dotted with vineyards; other parts are 
narrow with cliffs rising on both sides of the river. The most 
beautiful part of the river is from Bingen to K6nigswinter, 
not far from Cologne. The scenery along the banks is of 
exceptional beauty. Here and there are ruins of ancient 
castles with high massive walls and narrow windows. These 
castles, during the middle ages, were occupied by feudal 
lords. 

Many German stories and poems relate to particular 
places along the Rhine. One of the most interesting legends 
is that of the Lorelei. The famous rock of the Lorelei is a 
cliff standing near dangerous rapids. It has a remarkable 
echo which was the origin of the old legend. There was a 
maiden called the Lorelei who sat upon the rock combing 
her hair and singing so sweetly that boatmen forgot the 
danger and were enticed into the rapids to their destruction. 
Do you remember the song, ‘‘ Ich weisz nicht was soll es 
bedeuten ’’? 

If we had time, we should leave the river and visit Frank- 
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Etwas langsam- FRIEDR. SILCHER 


—— 
1. Ich weisz nicht,was soll es be - deu - ten,- dass 
2. Die schon -_ ste Jung - frau Sit a et dort 
8. Den Schif - fer im klei - nen Schif - fe Ge 


SS 
Aeich so. trau - rig bin; ein Mar - chen aus ur-al -ten 
2. 0 - ben wun- der - bar; ihr gold - nes Ge- schmei-de 
B.greift es mit wil - dem Weh; er schaut nichtdie Fel - sen- 


———— 
4. Zei- ten, das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. Die 
2. blit- zet, sie kammt ihr gol - de - nes Haar. Sie 
8. rif - fe, er schaut nur hin-auf in die Hoh’ Ich 


1. Luft_ ist ktihl undes dun-kelt und ru-hig flieszt der Rhein; der 
2. kammt es mit gol-de-nem Kam-me und singt ein Lied da - bei, das 
3. glau-be, die Wel-len ver-schlin-gen am En-de Schif-fer und Kahn, und 


1. Gip-fel des Ber- ges fun - kelt im A-bend-son-nen - schein. 
29 hat ei-ne wun-der- sa - me, ge-walt-ge Me- lo - dei. 
8. das hat mit ih - rem Sin-gen die Lo-re- lei ge - tan. 
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fort, the home of the poet Goethe. But we are anxious to 
visit Cologne before dusk. It has been called the City of 
the Eternal Cathedral. The Cologne Cathedral is most im- 
pressive, one of the most magnificent cathedrals in the world. 
The building was begun in 1245 and was not finished until 
1880. Its spires reach to a height of five hundred feet. 

From the Rhine we shall travel by train to Berlin, visiting 
Bremen and Hamburg on the way. Bremen, on the river 
Weser, is an important port. Hamburg is one of the oldest 
cities of northern Europe. Among German cities it is next 
to Berlin in size and is the largest seaport of the continent. 
It has an excellent harbor near the mouth of the Elbe River, 
and a large part of the foreign trade of the country passes 
through it. Berlin, the capital city of Germany, is a typi- 
cally modern city with broad streets and large, imposing 
buildings. 

Leipsic is a great manufacturing city, being situated at 
the junction of several rivers. It has been the greatest 
book-publishing city in the world. It is also a musical center, 
being the city where Wagner, Schumann, and Mendelssohn 
lived. Dresden is the art center, containing many noted 
museums and art galleries. It is one of the finest of German 
cities. 5 a 

Not far away, unimportant in industry and commerce, 
and of minor importance in music and art, but famous 
through centuries, is the little town of Weimar, the home 
of Germany’s two greatest poets, Goethe and Schiller. You 
will see their houses — now shrines where one may receive 
inspiration. 

By automobile let us now spend one of the most interesting 
days in the country and visit Nuremberg, Rothenburg, and 
Heidelberg. Nuremberg, with its red gabled roofs, its 
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ancient houses, and its still more ancient walls and towers, 
has a charm one finds nowhere else in Germany. Its history 
dates back to 1050 when a castle was founded there. Nurem- 
berg is the second largest town in Bavaria. It is known to 
us not only for its historic traditions but also because it was 
the home of Albrecht Diirer, the famous painter, and of 
Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet. Rothenburg, like Nuremberg, 
is a gem in medieval architecture. It is the least changed 
and purest example of all medieval towns. Heidelberg is 
noted for its university and its picturesque location. 

Before sojourning in Stuttgart, we shall visit the most im- 
portant city of Bavaria, Munich. It is rich in art treasures. 
Bavaria has numerous beautiful lakes, the largest being 
Lake Constance, forty miles in length. The country sur- 
rounding it belongs to five different states, Bavaria, Wurt- 
temberg, Baden, Switzerland, and Austria. 

At last we have arrived at the home of Ernst and Elsa in 
Stuttgart, the capital of Wirttemberg. It is situated not far 
from the Black Forest in the southwestern part of Germany. 
Natural beauty abounds on every side. We see vine-clad 
hills, fertile fields, forests, and the quiet river, the Neckar, 
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winding through the valley. Some one has said: ‘“ Well 
may this land remind you of the landscapes of Italy.” 

The city is regularly built, being divided by the Konigs- 
strasse. It is laid out symmetrically, with broad streets. It 
abounds in magnificent and stately buildings, made from a 
red and greenish sandstone. 

Stuttgart, the capital of Wirttemberg, contains the royal 
palaces, now used as museums, and the Palace Square, which 
rivals the most beautiful city squares of any capital or resi- 
dence in Europe. 


LESSON 2 


PRONUNCIATION 


Minnelied 


Du bist mein, ich bin dein, 
Des sollst du gewiss sein. 

Du bist beschlossen 

In meinem Herzen ; 

Verloren ist das Schliisselein 
Du muszt immer darinnen sein. 


Vowels 


Long a, like a in far: abends, ahnden, Aar. 

Short a, like a in artistic : Ast, Anna. 

Long e, as in the exclamation eh!': legen, Beere, Ehrenhaft. 
Short e, like e in pet: leck, Bett, Herrenhof. 
Unaccented e, like a in Cuba: Henne, Gebirg. 

Long i, like z in police : dir, ihnen, sie. 

Short i, like 7 in bit: bis, irre. 

Long 0, like o in obey, but longer :? ober, Boot, Ohren. 
Short o, like o in obey: Posten, Rock. 

Long u, like 00 in room: du, Uhr. 

Short u, like win pull: Mund, Brust. 


Modified Vowels (Umlaute) 
Long 4, like a in fare: bate, ndhen, Mahne. 
Short 4, like short e as in met : Handler, Backerei. 


1 German long e does not have the ee vanish heard in English long a. 
2 German long 0 does not have the oo vanish heard in English long 0. 
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Long 6, lips as for 0, then pronounce e; sounds somewhat like u 
in burn : Héhe. 

Short 6, like the preceding, but short; sounds somewhat like e 
in her: Holle, hérbar. 

Long ii, lips as for u, then pronouncei: Miihe, Hiite. 

Short ii, like the preceding, but short: Miitter, Hiifte. 


Diphthongs 


ei, ai, like y in thy: dein, bei, Kaiser. 
au, like ow in mouse : Bau, Haus. 
eu, au, like o7 in coil: Heu, Hauser. 


Consonants 


m, n (ng, nk), p, t, k, f, h, x are pronounced as in English: Mut- 
ter, Neffe, Postamt, Tante, kalt, Fall, Haar, fix; ng always like ng 
as in singer, not as in finger. 

b, d at the beginning of syllables are pronounced as in English: 
Baum, heben, du, bedienen. 

b, dat the end of syllables and before s and t are pronounced 
like p,t: Lob, Mund; lebst, lebt. 

Initial g is like g in give: Geis, Greis, Glaube. Between vowels 
and before n, r it is pronounced something like y as in yes, but 
with audible friction : Sage, segnen, triigrisch. At the end of words 
and before s, t it is pronounced like German ch: Tag, tags, tagt; 
some Germans however pronounce g like & here and like g in give in 
all other positions, but the suffix ig is quite generally ich. 

j, like y in yet : jeder, Junge. 

v, like f: von, Volk, Vater. 

w, like v, in vat: was, Welt. 

qu, like kv: Quere, quellen. 

z(ts), like ts in mats, sits : Herz, Zeit. 

s at the beginning of syllables, like English z: Samen, Sense; 
ss, sz, and final s, like English s: Tasse, siisz, das, dasz; sch and 
initial s in st and sp, like English sh: schén, Stunde, spielen. 
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1, r are somewhat similar to English J, 7: lehren, Meer, herrlich, 
hellsichtig. 

c before a, 0, u, and consonants = k; before e, i, 4, 6, y = ts: 
Chor, Concept, Casar, Cyrill. 

ch is something like a strongly aspirated A such as is some- 
times actually heard in humor: ich, ach, machen, suchen. Excep- 
tion: Initial ch is usually like k: Christbaum, Chemie; similarly 
chs = x: Luchs. 

ck = kk, tz = zz: Bicker, Blitz. 


Die Alten zum Rat, die Jungen zur Tat. 


LESSON 3 


The old for counsel, the young for 


action. 


EINE DEUTSCHE FAMILIE 


Elsa 

der Herr 
der Advokat 
die Tochter 
die Dame 
die Frau 

die Hausfrau 
der Bruder 


VOKABELN 


das Kind, die Kinder (plural) 


Ernst 

die Schwester 

gut, gute 

deutsch, deutsche 
gliicklich, gliickliche 
heiszt 

von 

und 

wer 


Elsa 
gentleman 
advocate or lawyer 
daughter 

lady 

woman, wife 
housewife 
brother 

child, children 
Ernest 

sister 

good 

German 
happy 

is called 

of 

and 

who 


Nots. Notice that all German nouns are begun with a capital letter. 


SPRACHLEHRE 


A. PRESENT TENSE OF sein. 


ich bin 


du bist, Sie sind 
er, sie, es ist 
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wir sind 
ihr seid, Sie sind 
sie sind 
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Via 


a2 oo 
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B. GENDER. 


German, like English, has three genders: masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. Names of males are usually masculine 
and names of females usually feminine, but names of things 
may be masculine, feminine, or neuter. (Exceptions: das 
Kind, das Weib, woman.) 

To indicate the masculine, the definite article der is used 
before the noun and should be learned with the noun, as, 
der Vater. 

To indicate the feminine, the definite article die is used 
before the noun, as, die Mutter. 

To indicate the neuter, the definite article das is used 
before the noun, as, das Kind. 

The indefinite article ein is used in a similar manner, as, 
ein Vater, eine Mutter, ein Kind. Mein, my, and dein, your, 
are declined like ein, a or an. 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 
der die das 
ein eine ein 
mein meine mein 


dein deine dein 
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The nominative case is used for the subject of a sentence 
and for the predicate noun. A predicate adjective, as in 
English, is not declined. 


AUFGABE 


A. Translation into German : 
1. Iam a child. 
2. Ernest is my brother. 
3. My father is Mr. Gerber. We are German. 
4, My brother is called Ernest. My mother is good. 
5. My mother is Mrs. Gerber. 10. I am happy. 


I am German. 
Ernest is German. 


eh gente Ne 


B. When you have finished the reading, point out ex- 
amples of the nominative case. 


EINE GESCHICHTE—EINE DEUTSCHE FAMILIE 


Ich bin Elsa, die Tochter von Herrn und Frau Gerber. 
Mein Vater ist Advokat. Meine Mutter ist eine deutsche 
Hausfrau. Mein Bruder heiszt Ernst. Wir sind deutsche 
Kinder. Wir sind eine gliickliche Familie. 


GESPRACHE 


Guten Tag (Good-day), Meine Kinder ! 
Guten Tag, mein Fraulein ! 

Wer ist deine Schwester ? 

Wer ist dein Vater? 

Wer ist deine Mutter?’ 

Ist dein Vater Advokat ? 


See see: Beare 


WORTLEHRE 
CORRESPONDENCE OF ENGLISH AND GreRMAN Sounps 


You will remember that German and English are daughters 
of the Germanic language. Therefore, you will not be sur- 
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prised to learn that there are many similarities. It will 
be worth your while to make a brief study of this similarity 
in order to save a constant reference to the dictionary. For 
instance, do you recognize what the following German 
words mean in English: Mann, Sommer, Silber, kalt, warm, 
alt, jung, Winter? 


Study for a while the following table : 
GmeMAN od +. °s, S&,Sz,z,tzZ bof, pf o¢ k ch 
EneuisH th d t b, fv pg, y, w ch, ¢, k k, gh, ch 


Initial b, p, f, and g usually remain the same: Brot, bread. 


A. Translate, using the table above, the following Ger- 
man words into English: 


du Tag Netz Bruder 
dick Taler Wasser kalt 
Bad hart grosz zu 
B. Translate the following words : 
selb haben Apfel Harfe 
Weib reif Kupfer Grab 
C. Translate the following words: 
Garten Kirche Milch folgen 
griin klar Licht Sorge 
Sage Konig reich lachen 


These words are called cognates of the similar English 
words. 

D. How many words in the first lesson can you read 
without reference to a vocabulary or to notes? 

E. The noun Advokat means “ lawyer” or “ advocate.” 
Find out in how many languages there is a similar word for 
advocate ? 


LESSON 4 
HASENBERGSTEIGE IN STUTTGART 


Stuttgart is the capital (Hauptstadt) of Wirttemberg. 
From the Hasenbergsteige, a hill in the outskirts of the city, 
there is a wonderful view. Ernst and Elsa can see from their 
home vineyards, forests, the city of Stuttgart, and the river 
Neckar flowing between Stuttgart and Cannstatt, the next 
town on the north. 


VOKABELN 
die Stadt city 
der Garten, die Garten (plural) garden 
der Obstgarten orchard 
das Schlosz castle 
das Haus house 
das Fenster window 
der Baum, die Baume (plural) tree 
der Tannenbaum, die Tannenbdume (plural) _ fir tree 
die Blume, die Blumen (plural) flower 
lang long 
ganz entire, whole 
viel, viele much, many 
schén beautiful 
gross large 
rot red 
alt old 
hier here 
von from, of 
von hier aus from here 
auch also 
wir sehen we see 
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SPRACHLEHRE 


A. PrResENT TENSE OF wohnen AND haben. 


ich wohne I dwell ich habe I have 

du wohnst you dwell du hast you have 

er, sie, es wohnt he, she, it dwells er, sie, es hat he, she, it has 
wir wohnen we dwell wir haben we have 

ihr wohnt you dwell ihr habt you have 

sie wohnen they dwell sie haben they have 


B. Terms or ADDRESS. 


The singular pronoun du, meaning “ you,” is used to ex- 
press familiarity. The plural is ihr. In all other cases Sie, 
the personal pronoun of the third person, is used, with the 
plural verb, for both the singular and plural. 

Hast dueinen Garten? (Toa friend 
of same age or a member of one’s 
family) 

Have you a garden? Habt ihr einen Garten? (To several 
friends of same age) 

Haben Sie einen Garten? (To an 
older person or older persons, mere 
acquaintances, and strangers) 


192 Kennt ihr das Land in deutschen Gauen 
Roweg the FREDERIC BERAT 


1. Kennt ihr das Land in deut-schen Gau even das 
2. Kennt thr das Land in deut-schen Gau - en, mit 
3 Kennt ihr das Land in deut-schen Gau - en, wo 
4. Kennt ihr das Volk im deut-schen Su - den, so 


1. schon-ste dort am Nek - kar- See Die gri-nen Re-ben-hu-gel 
2. Wald und Flur so reich be-kranzt, wo auf den wei - ten, rei-chen 
3. Tann’ und E- feu im-mer grin, wo star-ke Man-ner,ed - le 
4. oft be-wahrt in Kampf und Streit, dem zwi-schensei-ner Wal-der 


4. schau-en ins Tal von ho - her Fel-sen-wand. Es 
2. Au - en im Son-nen-schein die Ah-re glanzt? Es 
3. Frau - en in deut-scher Kraft und Sit - te blihn? Es 
4. Frie - den so frisch die deut - sche Kraft ge-deiht? Ja, 
() N ) 

1-3. ist das Land, das. mich ge-bar, wo mei-ner Va ter 


4. wak-kre Deut-sche aszt uns sein! Drauf rei- chet euch die 


1-3. Wie- ge — stand; drum sing 1ch__heut? und im ~- mer - 
4. deut-sche Hand; denn Schwa-ben - land ist’s nicht al - 


tro 


chee 


1-3. dar: Das schd-ne Schwa-ben ist mein Hei- mat - land! 
4. ein, . das gan-ze Deutsch-land ist mein Hei- mat - land! 
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C. The accusative case is used for the direct object of a 
verb or a preposition. The accusative of the definite article 
is like the nominative except in the masculine singular. 


I have a garden. Ich habe einen Garten. 
Masculine FEMININE NEUTER 
Nom. Accus. Nom. Accus. Nom. Accus. 
der den die die das das 
ein einen eine eine ein ein 
mein meinen meine meine mein mein 
dein deinen deine deine dein dein 
AUFGABE 


1. Do you see the city? 6. We see the castle. 

2. Do youseealinden tree? 7. I live in Stuttgart. 

3. Do you see the house? 8. Myfamilylives in Stuttgart. 
4. Have you a garden? 9. Where do you live? 7 
5. I have a garden. 10. Where does he live? 


EINE GESCHICHTE — HASENBERGSTEIGE IN STUTTGART 


Meine Familie wohnt in Stuttgart. Die Hasenbergsteige 
ist lang und sch6n. Hier wohnen wir. Wir sehen von hier 
aus die ganze Stadt. Wir sehen viele Weingirten,! Obst- 
girten und Walder.? Wir sehen auch ein Schloss. In 
dem Tal? ist der Neckar. 

Unser Haus ist schon und grosz. Es hat viele Fenster und 
ein rotes Dach.t Wir haben auch einen Garten. Wir haben 
‘in dem Garten Tannenbiume,! Apfelbiume,! Rosen, Veil- 
chen und viele Blumen. Ein alter Lindenbaum? ist in dem 
Garten. Wir haben auch eine Gartenlaube.° 


1. Can you guess the meaning? 2. Walder, forests. 3. Tal, valley. 
4. Dach, roof. 5. Gartenlaube, bower, garden house. 
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GESPRACHE 


Guten Tag, meine Kinder! 
Guten Tag, mein Fraulein ! 
Wo wohnen Sie? 

Haben Sie einen Garten? 
Haben Sie einen Weingarten ? 
Ist das Haus alt? 

Ist das Haus grosz? 

Sehen Sie das Schloss? 

Ist das Schloss grosz? 

Wo wohnt Ernst? 


ee ce get go. Date 


— 


WORTLEHRE 


Those words which are similar in both German and Eng- 
lish are called cognates. (a) Some are alike in spelling but 
different in sound, (b) some are alike in sound but different 
in spelling, (c) others are different in both sound and spelling, 
but one can easily see their relation to each other. 

The following words are like the English in spelling: all, 
Arm, blind, Fall, Gold, Hand, Horn, Land, oft, Person, so, 
still, Wind. Sometimes the German word differs only by an 
added letter or syllable: Ende, Lippe, Mann, wandern. 

The following words are like the English in sound: bei, 
Bar, Boot, braun, Busch, Eis, Fisch, Haus, Onkel, Rhein. 
What do these mean? 

The following words, though cognate, differ in both sound 
and spelling: Apfel, besser, Brot, Durst, frisch, Fusz, Gras, 
Haar, Jahr, Kuh, machen, Milch, Schnee, unter, Wort, zwei. 
Translate in English. 

What similarity in the word for window is there between 
the German and the Romance languages? Why is the Eng- 
lish word for window so different? See dictionary. 


LESSON 5 


Eile mit Weile. The more haste, the less speed. 


DEUTSCHE KLEIDUNG 


VOKABELN 
die Uhr clock 
die Hosen (plural) trousers 
die Jacke coat 
das Kleid, die Kleider dress, clothes 
der Anzug suit 
das Esszimmer dining-room 
grau, graue gray 
rot, rote red 
braun, braune brown 
blau, blaue blue 
nicht not 
ich trage I wear 
sie, er trigt he, she wears 
wir essen we eat 
wie how 
auch also 
nach after 
SPRACHLEHRE 


A. Conjugate gehen and sagen in the present tense. 
Drop the infinitive ending en and you have the stem of the 
verb. Then follow the table below, filling each blank space 


with the stem of the verb. 
195 
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Singular Plural 


ich — é wir — en 
du —  (e)st ihr — (e)t 
er,sie,es — (e)t sie — en 


Sometimes the (e) is needed for euphony. 

B. Write the following in German. Use the accusative 
after the preposition in meaning place to which one is going. 
For example: J am going to school. Ich gehe in die Schule. 

1. We are going to school. 
2. I am going to the city. 
3. I wear a dress. 
4, My father wears a suit. 
5. My mother wears a dress. 
6. I have a coat. 
7. I wear a coat. 
8. She wears a dress. 
9. I see my mother and Ernest. 
10. Have you a coat? 
11. The dress is red. 
12. The suit is brown. 


C. Find example of the accusative after you have read the 
story. 
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EINE GESCHICHTE — DEUTSCHE KLEIDUNG 


Es ist friih morgens.!. Die Mutter sagt: “ Elsa, steh’ 
auf!” 2 Elsa sagt: ‘“‘ Wie viel Uhr ist es? ’® Die Mutter 
sagt: ‘‘ Es ist sieben Uhr!” 4 

Ernst trigt eine graue Jacke und graue Hosen. Ich 
trage ein rotes Kleid und braune Striimpfe > und Schuhe.® 
Mein Vater tragt einen blauen Anzug und meine Mutter ein 
schénes Kleid. 

Wir essen Friihstiick 7 im Esszimmer. Vater und Mutter 
trinken Kaffee ;® wir Kinder trinken Milch.? Mutter sagt : 
‘Blsa, vergiss ® dein Buch ® nicht.” Nach dem Frithstiick 
gehen wir in die Schule and Mutter geht in die Stadt. 


GESPRACHE 


Guten morgen (morning), Fraulein ! 
Was (what) tragt Ernst? 
Tragt Elsa ein Kleid? 
Was trigt der Vater? 
Was trigt die Mutter? 
Wohin gehen wir? 
Wo gehen Elsa und Ernst hin? 
Ist das Kleid blau? 
WORTLEHRE 
1. What word in Latin and in French is Uhr like? 
2. What word in English is almost the same as the word 
Eltern in German? 
3. Try to work out: the exact meaning of Friihstiick 
(breakfast) and Esszimmer (dining-room). 


1. frith morgens, early in the morning. 2. Steh’ auf for stehe auf, Get 
uporstandup. ' 3. ‘Wie viel Uhristes? Whattimeisit? 4. Esistsieben 
Uhr, It is seven o’clock. 5: Striimpfe, stockings. 6. Can you guess the 
meaning? 7. Friihstuck, breakfast. 8. vergiss, forget. 


oR ne re Do 


LESSON 6 


Ohne Arbeit kein Gewinn. No gain without work. 


EINE DEUTSCHE SCHULE 


The school is in the center of the city. Boys and girls 
go to separate schools. Not far away is the market square 
where peasants (Landleute), especially women, in bright- 
colored costumes, come to buy and sell. At twelve o’clock 
every day there is a concert at the Schlossplatz (Castle 
Square). Here the children stop on the way from school. 
Many chestnut trees (Kastanien) are found in the square. 


VOKABELN 
die Mappe ~ brief case 
das Buch book 
die Feder pen 
die Knabenschule boys’ school 
die Madchenschule girls’ school 
der Lehrer teacher 
der Schiiler, die Schiiler pupil 
der Marktplatz market place or square 
die Leute people 
die Landleute peasants 
die Geschichte story, history 
etwas some 
sein (decline as mein, dein) his or her 
wir fahren we ride or drive 
lernen to learn, study 
gern gladly, like to 
nun now 
dann then 
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SPRACHLEHRE 


A. The dative case is used after these prepositions: 
aus, bei, mit, nach, seit, von, and zu, and in when it means 
place in which. 


Ich wohne in der Stadt. I live in the city. 
Wir fahren nach dem Marktplatz. 
Ich gehe mit meinem Bruder. 


MASCULINE FEMININE 
Nom. Dat. Accus. Nom. Dat. Accus. 
der dem den die der die 
ein einem einen eine einer eine 
mein meinem meinen meine meiner meine 
NEUTER 

Nom. Dat. Accus. 

das dem das 

ein einem ein 


mein meinem mein 


B. Numbers one to fourteen. 
German English 


eins one 
zwei two 
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German English 
drei three 
vier four 
fiinf five 
sechs slx 
sieben seven 
acht eight 
neun nine 
zehn ten 
elf eleven 
zwolf twelve 
dreizehn thirteen 
vierzehn fourteen 


AUFGABE 


A. Give orally numbers one to fourteen. 

B. Be able to answer the question: Wie viel Uhr ist es? 
At three o’clock (Um drei Uhr) 
It is three o’clock (Es ist drei Uhr) 


Translate : 
1. It is seven o’clock. 
2. It is one o’clock. 
3. We go at three o’clock. 
4. It is now two o’clock. 
5. It is twelve o’clock. 


C. Translate : 
1. I live in the city. 
I am going to the school. 
We are riding (ride) to the market place. 
I like music. 
He likes history. 
I am going with my mother. 


SN a nae ie! ba 
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7. I like to study geography. 
8. The teacher is in the school. 
9. The pupil is in the school. 
10. The people are in the market place. 


D. Find examples of the dative in lessons 5 and 6. 


EINE GESCHICHTE— EINE DEUTSCHE SCHULE 


Mutter sagt: ‘‘ Liebe Kinder, schnell!”! Ich trage 
meine Mappe. Ich habe in meiner Mappe ein Buch und 
etwas Papier. Ernst hat in seiner Mappe ein Buch, eine 
Feder und etwas Papier. 

Wir fahren mit der Straszenbahn.? Ernst geht in die 
Knabenschule; ich gehe in die Madchenschule. Hs ist 
beinahe ? acht Uhr. Der Lehrer ist in der Schule und auch 
die ganze Klasse. Wir sind die Schiiler. Wir sitzen auf 
Banken.t Wir lernen Geographie,t Mathematik * und Ge- 
schichte. Die Musiklehrerin* kommt‘ herein und wir 
singen.t Ich lerne auch English.‘ Ich lerne eins, zwei, 
drei, vier, fiinf, sechs, sieben, acht, neun, zehn, elf, zwilf, 
dreizehn und vierzehn. 

Es ist zwélf Uhr. Wir fahren nach dem Marktplatz. 
Marktfrauen ‘ haben Blumen, Butter, Milch und Kartoffeln ° 
feil.6 Wir sehen auch viele Landleute.t Wir fahren nun 
von dem Marktplatz nach dem Schlossplatz.* Ernst hat 
Musik gern und wir héren ‘ hier Musik. Auf dem Schloss- 
platz ist um zwoélf Uhr Konzert.* Die Musik ist wunder- 
schén.? Viele Leute sind hier. Sie sitzen auf Banken. 
Wir horen die Musik und wir gehen dann nach Hause. 

1. Liebe Kinder, schnell, Dear children, quick. 2. mit der Straszenbahn, 


on the street car. 3. beinahe, nearly. 4. Can you guess the meaning? 
5. Kartoffeln, potatoes. 6. feil, for sale. 
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GESPRACHE 


Guten Morgen, meine Kinder! 
Guten Morgen, mein Fraulein ! 
Wie viel Uhr ist es? 

Haben Sie ein Buch? 

Gehen Sie in die Knabenschule? 
Was (what) lernen Sie? 

Was hat Ernst in seiner Mappe? 
Was hat Elsa in ihrer (her) Mappe? 
Haben Sie Geographie gern? 

10. Lernen Sie Mathematik gern? 
11. Hat Ernst Musik gern? 

12. Horen Sie die Musik? 


SE EIS PSE EN PA Sd 


WORTLEHRE 


A. Compound Nouns. There are many compound nouns 
in German. How many can you find in the story and how 
are they found? 

B. What English words are similar to Feder, Schiiler, 
Banke? See table in lesson 3. 

C. Can you find words in any other language similar to 
Platz? 


Heidenr@6slein 203 
( Gothe ) 
Munter H. WERNER 


1e5Sah ein Knab’ ein Ros -  lein  stehn, 
2. Kna - be sprach: Ich pt = Ons Chea, 
3. Und der wil 2 de Kua be brach 


22 


ieee Rcoeslcinuer alee Cetum Licime-acen, war so jung und 
2. Ros-lein auf der Hei - den, Ros - Jein sprach: Ich 
3.s Ros - lein auf der Hei - den, Ros - lein wehr - te 


~— 
4. mor- gen-schon, lief er schnell, es nah = zu sein, 
D> ste- che dich, dass due - wig denkst an mich, 
3. sich und stach; half ihm doch kein Web und Ach, 


4. sah’s mit vie - Jen Freu - den 
29 und ich will’s nicht Jei - den. 1-38. Ros - lein, Ros - lein, 
3. musst? es e -_ ben Jei - den. 

ee 


= 


4-3. Ros - lein rot, Ros - Iein auf der ae a. sta 


LESSON 7 


DAS LANDHAUS DES HERR GERBER 


The villa of Herr Gerber is situated on Hasenbergsteige 
in the outskirts of Stuttgart. Surrounding it are beautiful 
lawns and gardens where grow the linden and chestnut trees 
and many flowers. 


Das Veilchen 


Ein Veilchen auf der Wiese stand 
gebiickt in sich und unbekannt : 
Es war ein herzig’s Veilchen. 
Da kam eine junge Schiferin 
mit leichtem Schritt und munterm Sinn, 
daher, daher, 
die Wiese her und sang 


Ach! denkt das Veilchen, war’ ich nur 

die schénste Blume der Natur, 
Ach! nur ein kleines Veilchen, 

Bis mich das Liebchen abgepfliickt 
und an dem Busen matt gedriickt! 
Ach nur, ach nur 
ein Viertelstiindchen lang ! 


Ach! aber ach! das Madchen kam 
und nicht in acht das Veilchen nahm, 

zertrat das arme Veilchen. 
Ks sank und starb und freut’ sich noch: 
und sterb’ ich denn, so sterb’ ich doch 

durch sie, durch sie, 

zu ihren Fiiszen doch. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
204 
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Das LANDHAUS DES HERRN GERBER 


VOKABELN 


German 


das Dienstmadchen 
die Haustiir 
das Zimmer 

des Zimmers 

die Zimmer 
das Schlafzimmer 
die Suppe 
das Mittagessen 
die Zeitung 
das Bild, die Bilder 


English 

servant 
door (front door) 
room 

of the room 

rooms 
bedroom 
soup 
dinner 
newspaper 
picture 


4 Wi, 
ah Mk, 


° 
It 
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bald soon 
sehr very 
wahr true 
durch (with accus.) through 
SPRACHLEHRE 


A. The genitive case is used to denote possession and 
may precede or follow its noun, as in English. The genitive 
singular masculine and neuter of all nouns ends in (e)s 
except in one class, which has (e)n. 


Des Vaters Haus 
Das Haus des Vaters 


der die 
Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 
der des dem den die der der die 


ein eines einem einen eine einer einer eine 
mein meines meinem meinen meine meiner meiner meine 


das 
Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 
das des dem das 
ein eines einem ein 
mein meines meinem mein 


B. Point out examples of the genitive in the story. 
C. Write the following in German. 

My mother’s house. 

The boy’s book. 

I like the picture. 

The daughter of the teacher is here. 
My brother’s book is in the school. 

Are you in the living-room? 


Spas. Sak ar 
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EINE GESCHICHTE — DAS LANDHAUS 


Wir fahren durch die Stadt nach meines Vaters Hause. 
Das Dienstmidchen 6ffnet uns ! die Haustiir. Es ist sehr 
warm. Wir haben die Kihle? des Zimmers gern. Ernst 
sagt: “ O ich bin so hungrig!* Essen wir bald?’ Wir 
sitzen in dem Esszimmer und essen Kalbsbraten,* Kartoffeln 
und Blumenkohl.> Wir haben dann Trauben.® Wir sagen 
nach dem Mittagessen, ‘‘Gesegnete Mahlzeit!”’ 7 

Mutter geht in das Schlafzimmer. Vater liest die Zeitung 
in dem Wobhnzimmer.? Ich gehe auf (to) mein Zimmer. 
An den Wanden * meiner Wohnung sind viele Bilder und 
Spriiche.® Dieser Spruch ist an der Wand in meinem 
Schlafzimmer : 

Hab Sonne im Herzen 

Ob’s stiirmt oder schneit, 
Ob der Himmel voll Wolken, 
Die Erde voll Streit. 


Hab Sonne im Herzen, 
Dann komme was mag, 
Das leuchtet voll licht dir 
Den dunkelsten Tag. 
Casar Flaischlen 


Dieser spruch von Goethe ist an der Wand in meines 
Bruders Zimmer : 
Wer mit dem Leben spielt, 
Kommt nie zurecht ; 
Wer sich nicht selbst befiehlt, 
Bleibt immer Knecht! 


1. dffnet uns, opens to us. 2, die Kiihle, coolness, 3. Can you guess 
the meaning? 4. Kalbsbraten, broiled or roast veal. 5. Blumenkohl, Kohl, 
cabbage. What does Blumenkohl mean? 6. Trauben, grapes. 7. Geseg- 
nete Mahizeit, Blessed mealtime! 8, an den Wanden, on the walls. 
9. Spriiche, mottoes. 
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GESPRACHE 


Guten Nachmittag, meine Kinder! 
Guten Nachmittag, mein Fraulein ! 
Wo ist dein Haus? 

Ist das Haus grosz? 

Sie sind hungrig, nicht wahr? 

Was sagen Sie nach dem Mittagessen ? 
Sind viele Bilder in deiner Wohnung? 
Ist es heute (today) warm? 

Ist das Dienstmadchen hier? 

Ist die Zeitung in Vaters Zimmer? 


See Oe en Wao Rast 


Lt 


SPRACHLEHRE 


Nicht wahr means “ not true,” and is used in German for 
the English repetition of the verb in a question as: It is 
warm, 1s it not? Es ist warm, nicht wahr? I have a pen, 
haven’t I? Ich habe eine Feder, nicht wahr? 


WORTLEHRE 
A. Tell how these words are formed: Mittagessen, 
Nachmittag. 
B. How many compounds formed with the word Zimmer 
do you know? 


C. Explain the formation of these words: Wérterbuch, 
Sprachlehre, Wortlehre. 


LESSON 8 


Ubung macht den Meister. 


Practice makes perfect. 


DAS SCHWIMMFEST 


VOKABELN 


German 
(der) Samstag 
(das) Schwimmfest 
der Freund, des Freundes, die 


English 
Saturday 
a swimming meet or festival 
friend, of the friend, the 


Freunde friends 
die Pause recess 
der Sieger victor 
das Abendessen evening meal 
kein no (adj.), not any 
froh happy 
leicht light 
hell bright 
weisz white 
begeistert enthusiastic 
stolz proud 
heute today 
immer always 
folgen follow 

SPRACHLEHRE 


A. Conjugate folgen in the present tense. 


B. Translate into German. 
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Today is Saturday. 

I follow the victor. 

I like the water. 

The dress is light. 

The suit is white. 

Ernest is hungry ; he goes home. 
We are happy; Ernest is victor. 
Have you a light coat? 

Does Ernest wear a coat? 

We go to the swimming meet. 


— 
a pe Per hd ove eee 


C. Point out examples of the dative case in the story 
following. 


D. Learn the days of the week. 


Sonntag ~ Sunday 
Montag Monday 
Dienstag Tuesday 
Mittwoch Wednesday 
Donnerstag Thursday 
Freitag Friday 


Samstag Saturday 
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EINE GESCHICHTE — DAS SCHWIMMFEST 


Heute ist Samstag. Wir haben Nachmittags! keine 
Schule. Ernst ist froh. Heute Mittag ist Schwimmfest und 
Ernst wird daran teilnehmen.2? Er ist ein guter Schwim- 
mer.! Seine Schulfreunde sagen heute Morgen® in der 
Pause: ‘‘ Hurra! fiir Ernst !”’ 

Ich gehe auch zum Schwimmfest. Ich trage ein leichtes, 
helles Kleid. Ernst trigt seinen weissen Anzug. Wir sagen, 
“Auf Wiedersehen!” 4 zu unseren Eltern und fahren mit 
der Straszenbahn nach dem Neckar. Viele Leute sind da. 
Ich folge das Schwimmen mit Interesse.1 Dann folgen 
Ballspiele! auf dem Wasser. Diese sind sehr interessant. 
In den Pausen ist immer Konzert. 

Es ist ein schénes Bild. Am Ende! des Festes ruft man 
die Sieger. Ernst bekommt ° einen Preis.1 Seine Freunde 
sind begeistert und gratulieren! ihm. Ernst ist stolz und 
gliicklich. Ich freue mich’ natiirlich * auch. Wir fahren 
frohlich !nach Hause zu unseren Eltern und dem Abendessen. 


GESPRACHE 


Guten Abend, mein Kind! 

Guten Abend, Vater ! 

Warum bist du froh, Vater? 

Mutter, warum bist du stolz? 

Elsa, war das Schwimmfest interessant ? 
Was trigt Elsa? 

Was sagen Ernst und Elsa zu den Eltern? 
Haben sie Samstag Schule? 


1. Can you guess the meaning? 2. wird daran teilnehmen, will take 
part in it. 3. heute Morgen, this morning. 4. Auf Wiedersehen, Till 
we meet again! 5. ruft man die Sieger, summons one the victors (the 
victors are summoned). 6. bekommt, receives. 7, freue mich, “I rejoice 
myself,” I am happy, or I rejoice. 


Oe ee a 
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WORTLEHRE 


These are the names of the days of the week: Sonntag, 
Montag, Dienstag, Mittwoch, Donnerstag, Freitag, Samstag. 

A. How many of these words do you know from their 
similarity to the English? 

B. Woche means “ week.’’ With this help, can you tell 
the meaning of Mittwoch ? 

C. Look up the derivation of each word in a large dic- 
tionary. 


LESSON 9 


DAS ABENDESSEN 


Wanderers Nachtlied 


Uber allen Gipfeln 
ist Ruh. 
In allen Wipfeln 
sptirest du 
kaum einen Hauch; 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde ; 
Warte nur, balde 
ruhest du auch. 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 


O’er all the hilltops 
Is quiet now. 
In all the tree-tops 
Hearest thou 
Hardly a breath; 
The birds are asleep in the trees: 
Wait! soon like these 
Thou too shalt rest. 
Henry W. Longfellow 


VOKABELN 
German English 
der Abend evening 
der Tisch table 
das Butterbrot bread and butter 
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das Lied song 

die Liederhalle music hall 

das Klavier piano 

die Laube arbor, summer house 

das Bett bed 

zu Bett to bed 

unser, unsere (like mein) our 

der Tisch table 

das Tischtuch tablecloth 

beide both 

kalt cold 

dies, diese this 

ich spiele I play 

er spielt he plays 
SPRACHLEHRE 


A. Point out examples of the nominative, dative, and 
accusative in the reading. 
B. Translate: 
1. Do you like music? 
2. We have our supper in the garden. 
3. The table is in the garden. 
4. Ernest plays the piano. 
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. Ernest is going this evening. 

. We are going to bed. 

. We are going to the music hall. 
. The table is large. 


Ont Da 


EINE GESCHICHTE— DAS ABENDESSEN 


Es ist ein warmer Sommerabend. Wir haben unser 
Abendessen in dem Garten in der Laube. Auf dem Tisch ist 
ein weiszes Tischtuch und in der Mitte ist eine Vase mit 
Blumen. Wir haben kalten Kartoffelsalat,! Butterbrot und 
Tee.! Ernst erzihlt 2 begeistert vom Schwimmfest und von 
seinem Preis. Vater und Mutter sind froh und stolz. 

Beide waren ? an diesem Nachmittag in einem Konzert in 
der Liederhalle. Der Liederverein ‘ gibt ein Musikfest. 

Wir machen nach dem Abendessen Musik. Ich spiele 
Klavier und Ernst spielt Violine. Unsere Eltern gehen 
heute Abend in das Landestheater. Sie héren die Oper 
Tannhduser von Wagner. Ernst und ich gehen zu Bett. 

Wir gehen morgen nach der alten Ruine Hohen Neuffen. 
Wir freuen uns darauf.® 


GESPRACHE 


Haben Sie Musik gern? 

Machen Elsa und Ernst nach dem Abendessen Musik ? 
Ist es warm heute? 

Wo haben Elsa und Ernst ihr Abendessen ? 

Was essen Elsa und Ernst? 

Sind Mutter und Vater froh? Warum (why) ? 


1. Can you guess the meaning? 2. erzahlt, tells. 3. waren, were. 
4. Liederverein, singing society. 5. wir freuen uns darauf, we are happy 
about it (in anticipation); wir freuen uns dariiber, we are happy about it 


(it is actually true). 


aie a cle ae 
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Wann (when) gehen Sie zu Bett? 
Was spielt Ernst? 

. Was spielt Elsa? 

Gute Nacht, Elsa! 


SON 


—_ 


WORTLEHRE 


A. The Latin word clavis means ‘‘key.’”’ How is Klavier 
related ? 

B. Musik is derived from the Greek and meant “art of the 
muses.” Find the translation of music, opera, violin, concert 
in the Romance languages you have studied and in the Ger- 
man language. 

C. Explain the formation of these words: Sommerabend, 
Abendessen, Tischtuch, Kartoffelsalat, Schwimmfest, Lie- 
derverein, Liederhalle, Musikfest, Landestheater. 


LESSON 10 


WEIHNACHTEN 


VOKABELN , 


der Schlittschuh 
Schlittschuhlaufen 

Heiliger Abend, der heilige Abend 
die Dammerung 
Weihnachten (plural) 

das Licht, die Lichter 

der Schmuck 

das Lied 

der Teller 

die Nuss, die Niisse 

das Geschenk, die Geschenke 
die Kirche 

stisz 

jeder 

fiir 

tiber 

bis 

wir denken 

wir tratimen 


AUFGABE 


We have skates. 
Have you skates? 


Neo Ee ioc 
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skate 

skating 
Christmas eve 
twilight 
Christmas 
light 
decoration 
song 

plate 

nut 

present, presents 
church 

sweet 

each 

for 

over 

until 

we think 

we dream 


It is (Es ist) Christmas Eve. 
We have a Christmas tree. 


218 Stille Nacht, heil’ge Nacht 


(Jos. Mohr) 


Langsam FRANZ GRUBER 
dolce 


4. Stil - le Nacht, heil’ - ge Nacht! Al - les’ schiaft, 
2. Stil - le Nacht, beil? - ge Nacht! Hir - ten erst 
3. Stil - le Nacht, heil’ - ge Nacht! Got - tes Sohn, 


41. er - sam wacht nur das trau -_ te, hoch - 
2. kund ge - macht; durch der En - gel Hal - 
3. 0 wie lacht Lieb’ aus dei : nem 


4. hei - li - ge Paar, hol der Kna - be in 
2. le - a tont es laut von 
38. gott - li-chen Mund, da uns schlagt die 


—— 
1. lok - ki-gem _ Haar, schlaf’ in himm - li - scher 
2° fern und nah’: Je - sus, der Ret - ter ist 
3. ret - ten-de  Stund’ Je « sus, in dei - ner Ge - 


1. Rub’ schlaf’ in himm - li - scher Ruh’. 
2. da, Je - sus, der Ret - ter ist | da. 
3. burt, Je - sus, in dei - ner Ge - butt. 
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re, ahi », 


a Ale 4 uf 
hit. ‘uN 
wll irs wi he “6 mI pul 
| Mae " f, || 


vit Sri 


LE 


5. Many presents are on the Christmas tree. 
6. Each has his place. 
7. We sing Christmas songs. 
8. Ernest plays the piano. 
9 
0 


. The family goes to church. 
. Ernest and I like our presents. 


EINE GESCHICHTE — WEIHNACHTEN 


Es ist nun Winter. Wir gehen Schlittschuhlaufen. 

Wir freuen uns sehr, denn heute ist Heiliger Abend. Wir 
sitzen in dem Kinderzimmer! in der Dimmerung bis der 
Vater uns ruft. Er 6ffnet die Tiire und — wir sehen den 
Weihnachtsbaum. An dem Baum sind viele Lichter und 
schoner Schmuck. Die Mutter spielt das Klavier und wir 
singen alle die schénen Weihnachtslieder. Wir singen ' 
O du fréhliche, O Tannenbaum und Stille Nacht? Jeder hat 
seinen Platz! fiir Geschenke unter dem Baum. Jeder hat 
einen Teller mit Apfeln,' Niissen, Lebkuchen,* Springerle,’ 

1. Can you guess the meaning? 2. Names of Christmas songs. 
3. Names of Christmas cakes, 


Der Tannenbaum 
(E. Anschutz) 


Massig Volksweise 


an O Tan - nen- baum, (0) Tan - nen-baum, wie 
re 8) Mag - de - lein, fo) Mag - de - lein, wie 
3. Die Nach - ti - gall, die Nach - ti - gall nahmst 
4. Der Bach im Tal, der Bach im Tal ist 


1. treu sind dei - ne  Blat - ter! Du grinst nicht nur zur 
2. falsch ist dein Ge - mii - te! Du schwurst mir Trew’ in 

3. du dir zum Ex - em - pel! Sie bleibt, so lang der 
4. dei - ner Falsch-heit Spie- gel! Er stromt al - lein, wenn 


4. Som - mers - zeit, im Win - ter auch, wenn’s 
2. mei - nem Glick; nun arm ich bin, gehst 
3. Som - mer lacht, im Herbst sie sich von 
4. Re - gen  flieszt, bei Durr’ er bald den 


1. friert und  schneit O Tan - nen-baum, o 
2. du zu - ruck. O Mag - de - lein, oO 
3. dan - nen macht. Die Nach - ti - gall, die 
4. Quell ver - schlieszt. Der Bach im ‘Tal, der 


1. Tan -nen-baum, wie treu sind dei - ne Blat - ter! 
2. Mag-de - lein, wie falsch ist dein Ge - mu - te! 
3. Nach-ti-gall mahmst du dir zum Ex - em - pel! 
4. Bach im Tal ist dei - ner Falsch - heit Spie - gel! 
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Zimsterne? und anderem siissen Gebick.* Ernst und ich 
freuen uns tiber unsere Geschenke. 

Wir haben nun Abendessen. Wir haben eine Gans ® zum ° 
Festbraten.* Nach dem Essen ! geht die ganze Familie in die 
Kirche. Wir sind sehr gliicklich tber unseren schénen | 
Weihnachtsabend. Wir denken an unsere Geschenke und 
traiimen davon 7 die ganze Nacht. 


GESPRACHE 
Haben Sie Weihnachten gern? 
Hat Ernst einen Weihnachtsbaum? 
Sind viele Lichter an dem Baum? 
Spielen Sie das Klavier? 
Was singen die Kinder? 
Was hat jeder Teller? 
Wo geht die Familie nach dem Abendessen ? 
Singen Sie Weihnachtslieder ? 
Was singen Sie? 
Gehen Sie Schlittschuhlaufen ? 
WORTLEHRE 

A. You can guess the meaning of Schuh. What does 
Schlittschuh mean? What do you think Handschuh means? 

B. The suffixes chen and lein form neuter diminutives, 
i.e. nouns expressing smallness. For example, Kind means 
child ; Kindchen or Kindlein means baby. Note also : Kind- 
isch means childish; Kindlich means child-like. Kindheit 
means childhood. Find examples of the suffixes chen and 
lein in the reading, poems, or songs. 

C. Look up the derivation of the words for Christmas in 
the languages you have studied. 


1. Can you guess the meaning? 3. Names of Christmas cakes. 
4. Gebiack, cake. 5. Gans, goose. 6. zum Festbraten, as our festival 


roast. 7. davon, of them. 


SOMA AMR OND 


— 
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Das deutfhe ABC 


WW oa a Mw on en 
B b be © ov ° 
Ges Civ ce % p pe 
D d de OQ 4g tu 
G e e Ri or er 
of ef S {3 es 
G 4 ge can ct te 
a ha Tee n 
4 i i By pan 
al jot Ww wwe 
Rf fa x t ir 
al el 9 y ypftlon. 
mM m em 8 3 jet 


Maus und Lowe 


Ein Lowe hielt fein Mittagsfchlafcden. Da Lief thm ein feces 
Miusdhen itber die Maje. DOavon erwadhte der Liwe und fing das 
Miushen. Die Maus bat den Lowen um ihr Leben. Der grof- 
miitige Kinig der Tiere lieR fich erbitten und fdojentte der Maus die 
Sreiheit. Micht lange darnach fiel der Viwe in ein ftarfes New, das ein 
Sager itber eine Grube gelegt hatte. Das Miuscen vernahm das 
Gebriill des gefangenen Ldwen, rannte herbei, zerbif die Stride und 
befreite den Wdwen. 

WMfop. 
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WM be ce ode e ef ge, ha jot fa el em en o pe, 


Drei Paare und Giner 


Du haft zwei Ohren und et nen Yiund 5 
Willft ou’s beflagen ? 

Gar vieles follft du horen und 
Wenig drauf jager. 


Du haft zwei Augen und einen Mund ; 
Mach’ dir’s zu eigen! 

Gar manches follft du jehen und 
Mandhes verjdweigen. 


Du haft gwei Hinde und einen Mund ; 
Lern’ e8 ermeffer ! 
Zwei find da fitr Arbeit und 


Giner zum Effen. 
Riidert. 


LESSON 
LESSON 


LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 
LESSON 


LESSON 
LESSON 


He Se 
pee! NH 


COONAN PRO wp 


PAK VE 


WORD STUDY 


DICTIONARY STUDY 

STUDY OF A WORD AS FOUND IN A 
DICTIONARY 

DICTIONARY STUDY 

INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

ROOTS 

ROOTS 

LATIN PREFIXES 

GREEK PREFIXES 

NEW WORDS 

PREFIXES 

SUFFIXES 

PROPER NAMES— PERSONS AND 
PLACES 

SURNAMES 

NAMES OF PLACES 


LESSON 1 
DICTIONARY STUDY 


1. The usefulness of words. Have you ever stopped to 
think what would happen were we to discontinue the use of 
words for a while? Would business go on? What kinds of 
business, do you think, would continue without a method of 
communication? What kinds of pleasures should we have 
to discontinue? Would the telegraph and telephone be 
useful? (The answers are obvious.) 

2. Provincialisms. Since it is evident that words play an 
important part in our life, let us think whether it makes a 
difference what kind of words we employ. Have you known 
any people living in a small, secluded country town? Did 
you ever notice any expressions that seemed to be used gen- 
erally by the people living there? 

Here are a few examples of what we call provincialisms ; 
that is, expressions or words peculiar to a place, not used in 
general by educated people throughout the country. In 
some places the people say, “‘ I reckon ”’; in other places, 
people use, “I s’pose,” “I guess,” “TI cal’late,” and “I 
’low.”’ What do we use to express the same meaning? 
Poke is sometimes used for sack or bag; chuck or chunk is 
used for throw; tote is used for carry. Mention some ex- 
amples from your own observation. 

3. Howto enlarge the vocabulary. Since few people wish 
to be called provincial or countrified, it is well to watch your 
own speech carefully. A well-educated person is at home 
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in any kind of society and in any place, provided he has 
humbleness of spirit. And bear this in mind: a person liv- 
ing in a city may be as provincial as one living in the country. 
It is merely a matter of education. 

4, A survey of the dictionary. If you are to watch your 
speech carefully, it will be wise to have a dictionary always 
at hand. You may be one of those who always use “I 
reckon.’ What is a synonym for the word “reckon”? If 
you know synonyms for the word ‘‘ reckon ” and use them 
correctly, your speech will be varied and you will not be 
known for monotony of expression. 

Mr. Webster in his English for Business has mentioned 
several practical methods for enlarging the vocabulary. 
They are worth our study. 


1. Find synonyms for words which you have a tendency to over- 
use. 

2. Record words with which you are familiar but which you 
never use — and then “ work ” them. 

3. Make a list of important, unfamiliar words which you hear, 
or discover in your reading. 

4. Listen carefully to the conversations or addresses of educated 
people. 

5. If possible, try to translate from a foreign language. In this 
way a fine perception of shades of meaning, almost unattainable 
by any other method, is acquired. 


6. Get interested in the dictionary; where you can trace the life 
history of words. 


Since the dictionary seems to be the remedy for our poor, 
faulty speech, it will be necessary to make its acquaintance. 
You know that the dictionary contains definitions of words. 
But what else? Usually in the beginning is given a list of 
the abbreviations used in the book and also a key to the pro- 
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nunciation of words. This key also appears at the top or 
the bottom of every page. Then follow the words with their 
life history and meanings. In some books, as a supplement, 
there are dictionaries of mythological names, foreign words 
and phrases, names of places, and explanation of business 
terms, tables of weights and measures, and a list of prefixes 
and suffixes.. 

If you will find the answers to these questions in an un- 
abridged dictionary, you will make a hasty acquaintance with 
this valuable book. 


a. What is the value of the Italian lira in our currency? 

b. Where is the Jungfrau? 

c. Who is Le Gallienne? 

d. Who was Schubert and where did he live? 

e. What do these abbreviations mean: d., Litt.D., O. E., suff., 
q. v.? 

f. What does the suffix al mean? 

g. What do these business terms mean: lien, audit, note, liqui- 
date ? 

h. What do these foreign expressions mean: dies irae, ars longa, 
vita brevis, au gratin, ab ovo usque ad mala, a bon marché, Wander- 


lust ? 
i. Explain these mythological names: Woden, Orion, Vesta. 


LESSON 2 


STUDY OF A WORD AS FOUND IN A DICTIONARY 


Now that you have taken a survey of the dictionary, let 
us study a specific word. Gossip has an interesting history, 
as you will see. 


gossip (gés’ip), n. [ME. gossib, godsib, a relation or sponsor 
in baptism, a relation by a religious obligation, AS. godsibb, fr. god 
God + sib related, a relation; akin to G. sippe kin, family, Goth. 
sibja, and also to Skr. sabha@ assembly.] 1. A person spiritually 
related to another through being a sponsor at a baptism; specif. : 
a To the baptized person, a godfather or a godmother; a 
sponsor. Archaic or Dial. Eng. b To a parent of a baptized 
person, the godfather or godmother of the child. Obs. 
’Tis not a maid, for she hath had gossips. Shak. 
c To a sponsor at a baptism, a fellow sponsor. Obs. 
2. A friend or comrade; a companion; a familiar and cus- 
tomary acquaintance. Obs. or Archaic, now of women only. 
My gossip, dwelling in our town, 
God save her soul! Her name was Alisoun. Chaucer. 
3. One who runs from house to house or goes about tattling 
and telling news; an idle tattler; a newsmonger. 
The common chat of gossips when they meet. Dryden. 
4. The tattle or conversation of a gossip; idle talk; groundless 
rumor; also, chat or light familiar writing, as about a literary 
subject or political matter. 
Bubbles o’er like a city with gossip, scandal, and spite. Tennyson. 
Syn.— Gossip, TATTLE. ossiP is idle personal talk; TATTLE, 
trifling or petty gossip or scandal; as, ‘‘ fearing the lazy gossip 
of the port’’ (Tennyson); ‘‘I live in a place where even the 
ordinary tattle of the town arrives not till it is stale” (Gray). 
See CHAT. 
gos’sip (gés%p), v. 7.; GossIPpED(-ipt); GossIPPING. 1. To be a 
gossip; to act as a familiar friend or companion. Obs. 
2. Torun about and tattle; to tell idle, esp. personal, tales. 
And only hear the magpie gossip 
_ , Garrulous under a roof of pine. Tennyson. 
3. To write in a light familiar way. 
gos’sip, ». 4. 1. Tostand sponsor to; toname. Obs. 
2. To tell as gossip. 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 


What is the first thing noted? (Spelling) 
What is the second? (Pronunciation) 
What is the third? Fourth? What follows then? 


What comes at the end of the first article ? 
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LESSON 3 


DICTIONARY STUDY 


1. First try to locate the word — gossip — quickly in 
your dictionary. If you come to give first, in which direction 
do you turn? Practice in alphabetizing is almost a require- 
ment in these days of cataloguing and filing. 

Arrange the following words alphabetically : 


bear park go deny 
take correct come retain 
place enough hardly note 
part slight harden loyal 


2. Pronunciation and syllabication. Find the key to pro- 
nunciation in your dictionary. Study the marks indicating 
how the word is to be pronounced. Notice that the words 
are divided into syllables. 

Syllabication. — Consult an unabridged dictionary to 
discover the exact meaning of the words syllable, diphthong, 
vowel, consonant. Pronounce carefully the following words, 
showing by your enunciation the syllables into which each is 
divided. Before attempting to do this, however, divide 
each word into syllables. 


business disbursement crystallization 
advantageous stenographic anesthetic 
conspicuous instantaneous artificial 
temperament stubbornness inexhaustible 
embarrassment chieftain pneumatic 
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inveterate necessitating propeller 
invitation preparation restaurant 
accidentally correspondence thermometer 
coming inventory stationary 
advertisement inaccessible quarrying 
inseparable reference restoration 
dissatisfy secretary professor 


Oral. a. From the foregoing study make observations 
by answering these questions. How many vowel sounds are 
found in a syllable? How is a diphthong considered in di- 
viding a word? How does the doubling of a consonant affect 
the division of a word? ; 

b. Consult the dictionary for the proper accenting of the 
following words. Study the list in three assignments. 


alias deficit mischievous 
combatant municipal inquiry 
comparable exquisite reputable 
chastisement formidable industry 
superfluous irreparable illustrate 
acclimate exemplary defect 
gondola misconstrue theater 
hospitable precedence impious 
irrevocable lamentable apparatus 
impotent ludicrous admirable 


c. Practice the following words aloud, aiming to give to 
each final syllable its full value. 


bookkeeping doing anything selling speaking 
typewriting getting bringing saying leaking 
accounting sleeping collecting breaking corresponding 
balancing eating running advertising measuring 


banking seeing buying reading meeting 
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d. Look up the meanings of the following words. Which 
are verbs? Which nouns? Formulate the rule. Practice 
the pronunciation by using each in an oral sentence. 


con’tract con’vert —_ tor’ment at’tribute — ob’ject 
contract’ convert’ torment’ attrib’ute object’ 
con’trast reb’el pre’ fix prog’ress sub’ject 
contrast’ rebel’ prefix’ progress’ subject’ 


e. The following words contain vowels which are com- 
monly mispronounced. Consult an unabridged dictionary 
for accent and length of syllables before attempting to do 
the practice work of this exercise. 


massacre grimy grievous chauffeur 
deaf squalor height amateur 
acclimate Italian italic engine 
gape culinary sarsaparilla hearth 
genuine preface heinous bade 
creek quay vaudeville Genoa 
juvenile heroine heroism faucet 


3. Parts of speech. You will observe that after each word, 
one of these abbreviations appears: 2. 2., 0. t., n., pron., adj., 
adv., prep. What do they mean? Illustrate each part of 
speech in a sentence. 


4. Derivation of word. Try to formulate a definition for 
the word derivation. You have been studying words derived 
from Latin and other languages and are familiar with root, 
stem, prefix, and suffix. Give an example of each. 


Now turn to the word gossip. The pronunciation comes 
first in parentheses and then the abbreviation for the part of 
speech. Then follows the derivation in the square brackets [ |. 
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Gossip is therefore derived from the ME. (Middle English) 
word gossib, godsib, meaning “a relation or sponsor in bap- 
tism, a relation by a religious obligation.” This Middle Eng- 
lish word is, in turn, derived from the AS. (Anglo-Saxon) 
word godsibb of the same meaning. 

What are the languages abbreviated Goth. and Skr. ? 

The Anglo-Saxon word godsibb is derived from God mean- 
ing “‘ God ” and sibb meaning “ related.” 

Then follow four definitions which we shall study next. If 
you notice carefully, you will learn the complete history of 
the word gossip. The first definition tells us that gossvp 
was originally a godfather or godmother. That meaning 
now is obsolete. The second definition informs us that 
gossip was a friend or neighbor of either sex. The third 
definition is ‘‘ one who goes about tattling or telling news.” 
The fourth definition is “ idle talk, as of one acquaintance 
or friend to another.’”’ Each definition is the statement of 
the meaning of the word. However, the first definition is 
now obsolete. What is the meaning of obsolete ? 

The word gossip evidently meant “ godfather ” or “ god- 
mother ” in the fourteenth century. Then it came to mean 
“friend” or “ comrade” and finally, probably because of 
the acquaintance of women who arrange for the christening 
of a child, it developed into “ one who goes about telling 
news.” Gossip is similar to the French word commere, 
“a fellow godmother,” hence “ crony, gossip,” and, like the 
word cummer derived from Scandinavian, meaning “‘ female 
friend ”’ or “ gossip.” 

Be able to tell to the class the life history of these words: 
silly, nice, dunce, syuash, naughty, imp, flute, dandelion, gas, 
gingham, fume, villain, civil, idiot, infantry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of words you overuse or use incorrectly. 

2. Keep a list of new words in the following lessons which would 
be a valuable addition to your vocabulary. 

3. (Game of speed in spelling, alphabetizing and pronouncing.) 
See whether you can correctly alphabetize a list of words in less 
time than one of your classmates. 


LESSON 4 


INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


1. With the help of your dictionary find out from what 
language the words below were derived. 

2. Notice that in some cases the spelling of the words has 
been changed very little, if at all. 

3. It might be interesting to find out how many of these 
words were derived from the same language. To do this 
arrange the words as you look them up in your dictionary 
into separate columns for each language. 


coffee tobacco garage 
zero gingham plaid 
chauffeur animal cafeteria 
ambuscade onyx ski 
detour Sabbath toboggan 
kindergarten extra ketchup 
bandanna telephone radio 
moccasin chocolate bonus 
carbon geyser canary 
exit beef pepper 
check opera — sonata 
hammock tea soprano 
circus tattoo algebra 
sky magazine vixen 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 
Arrange these words alphabetically. 
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LESSON 5 
ROOTS 


Most words, like trees, grow from, and are supported by, 
roots. The word transportable for example, has grown from 
the root port by the addition of the prefix TRANS and the 
suffix ABLE. 


The GRAPH family 


The root of this family is GRapH, a Greek root meaning 
‘“‘ write.’’ Notice how large this family has become. 


biography lithograph telegraph 
hectograph multigraph | phonograph 
paragraph seismograph addressograph 
graphic physiography autobiography 
cinematograph mimeograph autograph 
ideograph stenography graphophone 
geography dictograph lexicography 
photograph bibliography protectograph 


1. There are many other members of this family. With 
your dictionary see how many you can find. 
2. Look up ten words from the above list whose meaning 


you do not know. | 
3. Bring to class advertisements in which you find mem- 


bers of this family. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 
Alphabetize the above list of words. 
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LESSON 6 
ROOTS 


Here is another family from the Latin root fer, meaning 
“ bear ” or “ put.” 


The Fer family 


transfer inference interference 
defer fertile conference 


How many more words can you add to this group? 


1. Using port for the root word, see how many of its de- 
rivatives (relatives) you can list. Be sure to include several 
different parts of speech. 

2. You will be surprised by the number of words derived 
from the root form. 

3. The meter family has a long list of relatives. Write 
down as many as you can; then use your dictionary to find 
others. 

4. You will discover that the scope family and the phone 
family are equally interesting. 

5. Other productive roots (with variant forms in paren- 
theses) are the following : 


fac (fic, fect, fy) 

cap (cip, cept, ceiv) 

curr (curs, cours) 

frang (fring, fract) 
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LATIN PREFIXES 


Pre is a Latin preposition (prae) meaning “ before ” ; 
hence a prefix is whatever is fixed or attached before or in 
front of a word. This lesson will acquaint you with some of 
the prefixes from the Latin which are frequently found in 
our English words. 

1. The Latin prefix ante has the same meaning in all of 
these words: anteroom, antedate, antecedent, antemeridian, 
ancestor, anticipate. What is it? 

2. What does bt mean in the following: bicentennial, 
bicuspid, bicycle, biennial, bimonthly, binomial, bisect, bi- 
weekly, bivalve. Biscuit and binocular have interesting 
origins. Look them up. 

3. Circum means around. What then is the meaning of 
circumnavigate, circumstance, circumference ? 

4. Contra keeps its original meaning in contraband, con- 
tradict, and contralto. What is it? 

5. An extra edition of a newspaper really is an extraordt- 
nary edition, extra being our everyday word for extraordinary. 
In extraofficial and extraterritorial what is the value of the 
prefix? 

6. What is the difference between an inter-scholastic 
league and an intra-scholastic one? Could an intra-mural 
contest be played between schools of neighboring towns? 
What have you now learned about the meaning of the Latin 


prefixes inter and intra? 
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7. What does the abbreviation P.S. mean at the close 
of a letter? Is a post-mortem examination held before or 
after death? What is the difference in the time of day be- 
tween antemeridian (a.M.) and postmeridian (p.M.)? Can 
you now give the literal meaning of post ? 

8. What is the meaning of pre in prefix, prearrange, pre- 
dict, and preamble? Distinguish between the meanings of 
prelude and postlude ? 

9. By looking up in your dictionary the first meanings 
of reécho, recall, reclaim, refer, rebound, and recount you 
should be able to discover the value of the prefix re. 

10. The prefix trans has the same meaning in transfer, 
transport, transplant, transmission, and trespass. What is 
it? 


LESSON 8 
GREEK PREFIXES 


1. Use your dictionary to discover the meaning of the 
Greek prefix anti in each of the following: antiprohabition, 
antislavery, antiseptic, antitoxin, antonym. 

2. Dia has the same original meaning in these four words : 
diameter, diagonal, diagram, dialogue. What is it? 

3. The Greek prefix hemi, the French prefix demi, and 
the Latin semi have the same meaning. Discover this mean- 
ing from the definitions of these words: hemisphere, semi- 
annual, semicircle, semicolon, semitone, semester, demi-tasse, 
demigod. Account for formation of hemidemisemiquaver. 

4. What do the meanings of polygon, polynomial, polysyl- 
lable, and polygamy tell you about the meaning of the Greek 
prefix poly? 

5. Here are some more prefixes from the Greek whose 
meanings will help you in your English, history, and science 
classes later on. 


a, an without an-archy without government 
| not 
amphi both amphi-theater having a theater on both 
sides 
peri around peri-meter the measure around 
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syn-agogue a place for meeting with 
others 
syn-onym a noun sharing its mean- 
: ing with another 

ae sat eee syl-lable sounds or letters taken 
sym, sy together lopether 

sym-phony sounds together 

sy-stem the result of placing to- 


gether (in order) 


6. What is the difference in meaning between monarchy, 
anarchy, and oligarchy ? 

7. What is an amphibian? Find the literal meaning of 
this word. 

8. Look up the difference in meaning between sympathy, 
apathy, and antipathy. 

9. Choose ten of the above words that are new to you and 
use them in sentences. 


LESSON 9 
NEW WORDS 


Lexicographers tell us that approximately a hundred new 
words are added to the English language annually. 

1. What additions to our vocabularies have the invention 
and the development of the radio caused? List as many of 
these words as you can. 

2. The movie, the automobile, and electricity have 
brought new words. How many can you think of? 

3. New words are sometimes called ‘ coined” words. 
The following list of such words was taken from one issue of 
a leading magazine. How many of them do you think are 
in your dictionary? Their absence from the dictionary in- 
dicates that they have not yet been used enough to be con- 
sidered a part of our English language. 


radiola kodak palmolive 
all-wool listerine kover-floor 
victrola orthophonic rite-rite 
airid (air valves) pyralin pyrex 
emeralite inkograph saxophone 
practicoat smo-kit radiolite 
thermo duco eversharp 
heatrola keen kutter soda-licious 


4, The next time you ride on the trolley or steam railway 
notice how many “ coined ” words appear in the advertise- 
ments. 

5. Some of our words were derived from the name of the 
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person who perfected a certain invention or was connected 
with a given incident. Look up: macadam, sandwich, watt, 
volt, listerine, pasteurize, nicotine. 

6. Some more of our words have been developed from 
the names of places from which certain articles were first 
obtained. Consult your dictionary for the following: 
sherry, damask, cambric, calico, china, morocco, cordovan. 

7. Mr. Roosevelt was an ardent advocate of simplified 
spelling. These changes have become fairly well accepted : 
catalog, program, thru, thoro, thruout, altho, tho, thorofare. 


LESSON 10 


PREFIXES 


Some of our prefixes from the Latin have several variations 
in their spelling. 

1. ad meaning “to, at,” ‘toward ” appears in our 
English word ad-mire, ‘‘to wonder at.”’ 

Account for the change of this prefix in the following words 
and explain their derivation : 


99 66 


ab-breviate ap-pend 
ac-cept ar-rive 
af-fix as-sist 
an-nounce at-tract 


2. com meaning “ with” appears in English in words 
such as com-bat —“‘ to fight with.’’ How are co-partner, 
col-lect, con-duct, and cor-relate related to ‘‘ com’? 

3. ex meaning “ out from” or “ out of” appears in ez- 
port, “to carry out of.” How are the words e-rupt and 
e-migrate related to this prefix? 

4. in meaning “in,” “on,” or “to” appears in such 
words as in-sert, em-bark, en-danger, il-luminate, im-migrate. 
Look up the meanings of these words and explain in each 
case the influence of the prefix. 

5. im meaning “ not” occurs in very many English words, 
as in-active. What are the meanings of il-legal, im-movable, 
and ir-regular? How are these prefixes related to in? 

6. sub, “under,” is found in sub-scribe and appears also 
in a changed form in suf-fer, swp-port, and sus-tain. What 


is the meaning of this prefix? 
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SUFFIXES 


The word suffix is made up of the prefix suf (sub) and the 
root fix and means “‘ fixed under ” or “ fixed after.”” Hence 
a suffix is a syllable or more that is added to a root. What 
is the distinction between a prefix and a suffix? 

More suffixes have come to our language from the Latin 
than from any other language. Were most of the prefixes 
you studied from the Latin? 


The suffixes ER, oR, and Ist 


listener eraser realtor director 
watcher seller tractor insurer 

thinker retailer radiator canoeist 
spectator drainer ventilator violinist 


1. How many similar derivatives can you think of or 
find? 

2. Do engineer, grocer, mayor, and minor belong to this 
group? 

3. What German surname, common in America, is derived 
from major? 

4, What baseball term is derived from the same Latin 
word? 

5. What do the suffixes er, or, and ist mean? 
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The suffixes ous, FUL, and y 


mischief thank greed 
courage mercy need 
pity joy speed 
right grace worth 
victory cheer ease 
envy power dust 
poison pain noise 


1. Make derivatives by using ous (tous or eous) with the 
_ words in the first column. 

2. Use ful with the second column; y with the third. 

3. Six of the words in the above lists will permit the use 
of two of these suffixes. Find them. 

4, How should you define ous, ful, y? 


The suffix LESS 


needless thankless 
worthless powerless 
dustless wireless 
noiseless careless 
heedless painless 


1. Less comes from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Less is the opposite in meaning of what suffix ? 

Ness and ship as used in these words have similar mean- 
ings. What are they? 


statesmanship likelihood frankness 
maidenhood directness childhood 
relationship friendship governorship 
boyhood stylishness strangeness 
presidency buoyancy expectancy 


deafness suddenness foolishness 
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Do the meanings of the suffixes hood and cy show you why 
they are in the above lists? 

Able with its variations ible and uble makes up a large 
Without using your dictionary 
give the literal meaning of the following: 


group of our adjectives. 


movable 
breakable 
edible 
inflammable 
enjoyable 
responsible 


receivable 
payable 
eatable 
suitable 
voluble 
irritable 


divisible 
traceable 
audible 
teachable 
chargeable 
agreeable 


Many verbs are formed by adding ize or ise to the root 


word, as: 


colony 
victim 
central 
theory 
critic 


legal 
pauper 
vocal 
equal 
human 


carbon 
memory 


‘author 


vapor 
item 


colonize 
victimize 
centralize 
theorize 
criticize 


social 
fertile 
familiar 
emphasis 
fossil 


Add one of these suffixes to each of the above and define 


the word you form. 


LESSON 12 
PROPER NAMES — PERSONS AND PLACES 


It may seem odd to those who have never made a study 
of the names of places and persons, that these names should 
have meanings and derivations just as other words have. 
For convenience, let us divide proper names into three 
kinds: first, or “ Christian” names; family or surnames ; 
and place names. 

Christian names usually have simple meanings, often de- 
scriptive, and they come from many language sources. A 
great number of the common Christian names come from 
the Hebrew, because of the custom of naming children after 
characters in the Bible. Many others are Teutonic, Latin, 
or Greek in origin. Of the three boys’ names notably 
common in Ireland Michael is Hebrew, Dennis is Greek, 
and Patrick is Latin. 

A few examples will indicate the kind of names which we 
get from various sources. John is from the Hebrew, and it 
means, “ gift of God.” The same name occurs in nearly 
all Christian countries with different spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. In France it is Jean; in Italy, Giovanni; in Spain, 
Juan; in Germany, Johann, or Johannes, or Hans; in Hol- 
land, Jan; in Russia, Ivan. 

Here are some names which are familiar to all of us. They 
are divided into columns according to the language in which 
they originated. Look for your own names in the latter 
section of a small dictionary. (Webster’s Colleguate, for 


example.) 
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Greek 


Alexander 
Andrew 
Basil 
Christopher 
Eugene 
George 
Nicholas 
Peter 
Philip 
Ralph 
Stephen 
Theodore 
Timothy 


Greek 


Agnes 
Barbara 
Catherine 
Cora 
Eunice 
Helen 
Irene 
Lydia 
Margaret 
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Latin 


Anthony 


Augustine 


Benedict 
Calvin 
Cecil 
Laurence 
Mark 
Martin 
Patrick 
Paul 


NAMES OF Boys 


Teutonic 


Albert 
Alfred 
Arnold 
Charles 


Ferdinand 


Francis 
Frederick 
Gilbert 
Henry 
Herman 
Hugh 
Louis 
Raymond 
Richard 
Robert 
Roger 
Walter 
William 


Hebrew 


Aaron 
Abraham 
Adam 
Barnabas 
Bartholomew 
Benjamin 
Daniel 
David 

Ira 

Isaac 
Jacob 
James 
John 
Joseph 
Matthew 
Samuel 
Simon 
Thomas 


NAMES oF GIRLS 


Beatrice 
Celia 
Clara 
Constance 
Florence 
Laura 
Mabel 
Stella 


Teutonic 


Bertha 
Gertrude 
Ida 
Mathilda 


Hebrew 


Ann 

Edna 
Elizabeth 
Esther 
Eva 
Judith 
Madeline 
Magdalene 
Martha 


Anglo- 

Saxon 
Edgar 
Edmund 
Edward 
Edwin 
Harold 
Herbert 


Anglo- 

Saxon 
Edith 
Ethel 
Mildred 
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Greek Latin Hebrew 
Phoebe Viola Mary Ruth 
Phyllis Virginia Rachel Sarah 

Rebecca Susan 


You will notice that many girls’ names are missing from 
the list. That is because a great number of girls’ names are 
simply the feminine forms of boys’ names. Caroline, for 
example, is the same name as Charles; Louise comes from 
Louis; Harriet and Henrietta from Henry. 

Also a good many names are variations and contractions 
of other names. Nora is contracted from Honora, Leonora, 
or Eleanor. Elsie, Bessie, Beth, Liza, Isabel, etc., all come 
from Elizabeth. 

In the early days, these “ first’ names were the only 
names. A man was simply John or Edward, and had no 
other name. But after a while it became confusing to have, 
let us say, five Johns in a single small village. If people 
were to know which John was meant, something had to be 
added to the name. 

Now, let us suppose that one of them was a blacksmith. 
He was called John the smith, and later simply John Smith. 
Another was a clerk of the village church. He became 
John the clerk, or John Clerk. Clerk is pronounced Clark 
in England, and so he began to spell his name John Clarke or 
Clark. The third John lived at the edge of the village near 
the river. He was John at the water, or John Atwater. The 
fourth was a young man, son of a man named Richard. 
He was called John, Richard’s son, or John Richardson. 
(If his father had been called Dick, he would have been John, 
Dick’s son, or John Dixon.) The last of the Johns had a 
dark complexion. He was called John the black, or John 


Black. 


LESSON 13 
SURNAMES 


We have just learned about the five usual classes of English 
surnames. ‘To make the types more clear, let us name them 
separately, and give certain examples under each. 

1. Surnames of occupation. Such names as Goldsmith, 
Carter, Archer, Shepherd, Packer, Plumber are easily seen to 
be simple words naming the occupation of the original holder. 
Some other names of this class are not so easily recognized 
because of a change in the form of a word, or perhaps because 
a word has gone out of use. The name Wainwright meant 
one who made wains or wagons. We have also Wheelwrights, 
Cartwrights, and so on. The Fullers were originally people 
who cleansed, shrunk, and thickened cloth by certain pro- 
cesses. Can you find what Scrivener, Dempster, Brewster, 
Webb meant? 

2. Surnames of office. There is no great distinction to be 
made between office and occupation. Surnames called offi- 
cial rather than occupative are Mayor (Mayer or Meyer), 
Parson, Priest, Earl, Duke, King, Lord, Master, and so forth. 
Can you think of others? 

3. Surnames of place. There are two kinds of place 
names from which we get surnames: natural or physical 
place names, as water, spring, meadow, hill; and geographi- 
cal names of towns, provinces, and the like. All names de- 
rived in this way are called local surnames, or surnames of 
place. 
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Of the first kind we have already mentioned Atwater. 
We find also Brook, Bridges, Meade (or Meadow), Dykes, 
Moor, Hill, Wood, Vale (or Vail), and many others. 

The second kind of place names comes from names of towns. 
There are probably more of these names than of any other 
sort. Washington and Lincoln will suffice to illustrate this 
class of names. 

4. Baptismal surnames. Surnames taken from Christian 
names are very common, and some of them are easy to 
recognize. Thomson, Peterson, Johnson, Jameson, David- 
son, Stevenson, and others need no explanation. But the 
derivation is sometimes less obvious. For instance, Peters 
is a genitive (or possessive) form and means Peter’s son. 
Other forms of the same name are Piers, Pierse, Pierce, 
Pears, Pearse, Peers, Peirse, Pierson, Peirson, Pearson, and 
perhaps sometimes Parson. The name Simon is also respon- 
sible for several modern names; Sim, Simes, Simms, Sims, 
Simpson, Simson, Simons, Simonson, Simmons, Simonds, 
Simmonds, Simkin, Simkins, Simpkin, Simpkins, Simkinson. 
The syllable kin is a diminutive suffix having much the same 
meaning as son. 

5. Surnames of personal characteristics and nicknames. 
In this class we find such names as Redhead, Whitehead, 
Russell (of reddish complexion, cf. russet), Blunt (blonde), 
Read, Reid, or Reed (red), and others. Then there are 
such descriptive names as Longfellow, Longman, Young, 
Gross, Grant (grand or big), Merriman (merryman), etc. 
Names descriptive of mental or moral characteristics are 
Makepeace, Bland, Merry, Gay, Curtis (from curteis, an 
old form of courteous), Sweet, Meek, Proud, Quick, Smart, 
Bold, Moody, Silliman, etc. Some surnames come from the 
names of animals, as, for instance, Bull, Colt, Lamb, Kidd, 
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Hogg, Bacon, etc. Still others are bird or fish names, as 
Finch, Goldfinch, Jay, Swan, Woodcock, Partridge. 

These lists could be extended for many more pages. You 
will find it possible to guess at the origin of many names, but 
guessing will sometimes lead you astray. To give only a 
single example, the name Toogood might readily be taken to 
mean “ too good.”” As a matter of fact, however, it means 
“the son of Thurgod.”’ 

What is the significance of the italicized prefixes or suf- 
fixes in the following surnames: McKay, Mackenzie, Ander- 
son, Jensen, O'Hara, Franjadakis, Rucinski, Ivanovitch, 
Ivanovna, Von Hindenburg, Van Renssalear, De Quincey? 


LESSON 14 
NAMES OF PLACES 


Places are named in much the same way as people. In 
the first case, many of our cities and states were named for 
persons. We find, for instance, Elizabeth, Paterson, Saint 
Louis, Saint Paul, San Antonio, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton. Many others are named for persons with a suffix, 
ville or town. There are Jacksonville, Nashville, and James- 
town. 

Of course, many American place names were taken from 
the Indian names; Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Texas, etc. Others were named for towns, islands, 
etc., in England and elsewhere. New York is for York in 
England. New Hampshire, New Jersey, Boston, Hartford 
(spelled Hertford in England), Richmond, New Orleans, 
Portland, Rochester, all have fathers across the Atlantic. 

But in many such names it is possible to see the derivation 
without much labor. Springfield is easily separated into 
two words, as are Oxford, Oakland, Youngstown, Louisville, 
and many others. 

A few of the ordinary suffixes used in making town names 
may prove interesting. The suffix chester, cester, or caster 
goes back to Roman times in the word castra, meaning 
“camp.” The suffix ford, meaning a place in a river shallow 
enough to be waded, ig common, as also are the suffixes 
haven, port, land, field, burg or burgh or borough or bury 
(meaning “ city ”) ton (meaning “ town ”) wood, hill, mont, 


etc. 
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In place names as in surnames, however, it is by no means 
certain that guessing at derivations will produce the correct 
explanation. This fact need not make guessing less inter- 
esting. It will merely serve as a warning against making 
positive statements upon insufficient evidence. 


1. Do you know how the town and state in which you live 
received their names? 

2. In general cities and towns seem to have been named 
from one of these sources : 


a. For some other city or town 

. For some person 

. For some historic event 

. For some physical characteristic 

e. From a word borrowed from another language 


ae oe 


Into which of these groups do the following names of cities 
fall : 

Collinsville, Williamsport, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Lowell, Baltimore, Austin, Manchester, Boston, Gloversville, 
Clearwater, Redlands, Long Meadow, Salem, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Shrewsbury, Scarborough. 


3. Are you familiar with the meanings of the names of our 
United States? 


NAMES OF DAYS, MONTHS, AND SEASONS 


The Week 


Our week of seven days is founded upon the Bible story of 
creation in six days with a seventh in which God rested. 
But the English names of the days come from a different 
source. The Romans named the days after the planets 
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which they knew, namely, Sun,! Moon,! Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. According to their religion, 
each planet was connected with a god or goddess. When 
these Roman names spread into the rest of Europe, and the 
Germanic languages including English adopted them, cer- 
tain names were translated directly into Teutonic from Latin, 
and for others corresponding Teutonic gods were substituted. 
Saturn alone kept its Roman form. Thus the Sun’s day 
is Sunday, and the Moon’s day is Monday. But instead of 
Mars we have the Northern god Tiw, and so Tuesday which 
was in Middle English Tiwesday. For the Roman Mer- 
cury we have Woden: hence Woden’s day or Wednesday. 
For Jupiter we have Thunder (Thor), Thunder’s day, or 
Thursday. For Venus we have the Germanic goddess 
Frige, Frige’s day, or Friday. Saturn was kept in the Roman 
form, from which we get Saturday. 

The names of the months also come down to us from Ro- 
man times. January is named for the god Janus. Febru- 
ary from the word februa, which meant a feast of purifica- 
tion held by the Romans. March is named for Mars, the 
Roman god of war. April has been said to have connection 
with the Latin word aperire, which means to open, referring 
to the opening of flowers and plants in that month. This 
derivation is pretty, but unsound. The month was called 
Aprilis in Latin, and we cannot go behind that word satis- 
factorily. May is named for Maia, a Roman goddess, 
mother of Mercury. She presided over growth or increase. 
June is named for the great Roman family of the Junii, and 
July for the Julii, or rather for one member of that family, 


1The word planet from the Greeks, meant ‘‘ wanderer ’’ as opposed to the fixed 
stars, and anciently the sun and the moon, since they too change position with 
reference to the fixed stars, were classed with the planets. 
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Caius Julius Cesar. August was named for Augustus 
Cesar. The last four months of our year are named with 
Latin numbers — September or seventh month, October or 
eighth month, November or ninth month, and December or 
tenth month. These numbers no longer correspond with 
our calendar, because the first month of the year in Roman 
times used to be March, and now it is January. 

Besides being divided into months according to the calen- 
dar, the year is informally divided into seasons. Spring is 
so called because vegetation springs up at that season. 
Summer is a very old word, in Anglo-Saxon sumer, possibly 
related to the word sun. Autwmn comes from the Latin 
word autumnus or auctumnus from the word meaning “ in- 
crease,” hence ‘ harvest.”” In America the word fall is 
used also for this season, referring to the falling of the leaves. 
Winter is of obscure origin, but probably connected with 
wind. 

Before you leave this lesson, be sure one of your class looks 
up the reason for the number of days in our months. 
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